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Fou ONTICELLO, 
the home of Thomas 
efferson, was insured in 
a MUTUAL Company. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 
ts American Insurance. 


CThe Benefits of — 


Sound Management 


Any business man who investigates © money in business-getting. This is 


Mutual Insurance will be highly im- one reason for the substantial savings 
pressed by the ethciency and econ-_ which are regularly distributed 
omy of its admimistration. among Mutual policyholders. 
Good management is one of the Because the Mutual plan is sound, 
choicest traditions of Mutual Insur- because Mutual management is 


ance. It isan heirloom handed down _ efhcient, because Mutual policy- 
by Benjamin Franklin and those holders share in the savings— 
other thrifty, straight-thinking men Mutual Casualty Insurance is 
who founded Mutual Insurance in — constantly increasing its popularity. 
America almost a Use of the attached 
quarter of a century 
before the Declara- you, without obliga- 
tion of Indepen- MUTUAL tion or solicitation, 
dence... The Mutual CASUALTY a booklet more 
Casualty Companies INSURANCE {| fully describing its 


spend relatively little 


coupon will bring to 


bench ts. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 























National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, Y. 
Without obligation ox my part, pleave mail me your booklet explaining Mutual Casualty Insurance and how it will save me mone;. 
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All American Team 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Megr., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 


























SECURITY 


$1,650.00 Assets for Every $1,000.00 
of Liability. 
Every Policy is Non-Assessable. 


SERVICE 


Claim - Legal - Surgical - Hospital 
Safety - Industrial Engineering 
Prompt - Efficient - Practical 


SAVING 


Every Policy is Dividend-Paying. 


MICHIGAN oy MUTUAL 

LIABILITY “OY COMPANY 
Pere eiaing Ov RDS igen, Parbat 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC 


Michigan Car Owners will find an interesting and profitable 
message in our Folder No. PR-104. Write for your copy. 
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O. E. HURST 


Mr. O. E. Hurst is President of the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies, and Secretary and Manager of the Hurst Home 
Insurance Company of Millersburg, Ky. He is one of the most efficient 
executives in the Mutual Insurance world and having grown up in the 
business, knows insurance in all its details. His special contribution to 
the progress of the Mutual idea has been in his activity in legislative 
circles to see that fair insurance laws are on the statute books. The 
success of his own thriving company is a tribute to his untiring industry 
and exceptional business acumen. 




















Elliott Fisher Machines in Insurance Work 


Use of Modern Equipment to Speed Work, Cut 
Overhead and Promote Efficiency 


URING the early part of 
1921, realizing that some- 
thing would have to be 

done to reduce the operating ex- 
pense of our Accounting Depart- 
ment which was then employing 
pen and ink records, we began an 
investigation into systems of oth- 
er companies. After a careful 
survey, we decided to install ma- 
chine bookkeeping but were faced 
with the problem of deciding on 
one of two types—the most fre- 
quently used, which embodied the 
use of typewriters with adding 
registers, using the round type- 
writer platen, such as Underwood 
or Remington, as compared to the 
flat platen or writing surface 
found in Elliott Fisher equip- 
ment. 


It was our experience, and I 
believe it is equally true today 
that very few of the machine 
bookkeeping salesmen understand 
the problems of an insurance 
home office accounting system. 
Their machines will do certain 
fundamental things found in all 
accounting work but it is up to 
the individual insurance account- 
ant to figure out the system he 
wishes to install. 
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WE finally decided on the flat 


platen, a distinctive feature of: 


Elliott Fisher machines, which 
lends a high degree of adaptabil- 
ity in that several related forms 
of different size may be posted 
in one writing. The most usual 
application of this feature is the 
posting of ledger, statement, and 
audit or proof sheet at one time. 
A paper holder grips the forms 
to be posted at the side, holding 
them securely in place on the 
platen. Correct alignment of all 
forms is secured by a continuous 
steel tape having pins at regular 
intervals which enter perforations 
in the edge of the audit sheet. 
A turn of the handle at the side 
of the platen moves the audit 
sheet one or several lines in 
either direction as desired, plac- 
ing it into position to receive car- 
bon impressions in uninterrupted 
sequence of every posted item. 
The vertical computing reg- 
isters are mounted on a bar at 
the rear of the machine head and 
are adjustable to position for any 


By CARL N. JACOBS 


Assistant Secretary, Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company, of 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
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The Old Fashioned Pen Goes to 
“The Happy Hunting Ground” 


desired column. Amounts are 
read out of the register through 
an opening so placed as to allow 
clear visibility from the operat- 
ing position. Registers are reset 
to zero by subtracting out the 
amounts appearing in them, usu- 
ally by typing the total at the 
foot of the column of items added 
in the register. Amounts sub- 
tracted from vertical registers are 
typed in distinctive oblique char- 
acters through a red ribbon, if 
desired. 
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IN addition to the vertical regis- 
ters, these machines also have an 
adding and subtracting register, 
known as the crossfooter, 
mounted on the right side of the 
writing head, and traveling with 
it at all times. It is controlled by 
stops of different design to add 
or subtract. Amounts introduced 
into vertical registers, are at the 
same time, added into or sub- 
tracted from the  crossfooter. 
Stops may be set to render the 
crossfooter inactive on any par- 
ticular column. 

When amounts are typed, the 
action is immediately conveyed to 
the accumulater mechanism of 
both the vertical registers and 
crossfooter, each column of the 
register being actuated as each 
numeral of the amount is typed. 
Thus, when an error is made by 
typing the wrong amount, the 


usual procedure is to complete the 
posting and make a counter en- 
try on the next line as a cor- 


rection. 
> > 7 


THE crossfooter, like the vertical 
registers, is cleared by subtract- 
ing out the amount appearing in 
it. When clear, a star character 
may be imprinted as proof of 
clearance. The star is usually 
shown at the beginning and end 
of each entry. Subtraction in the 
crossfooter is automatic but in 
the vertical registers, it is neces- 
sary to use complements. Credit 
balances can only be written by 
the depression of the subtract 
key which actuates a shift caus- 
ing the amount of the credit bal- 
ance to be imprinted in oblique 
characters to distinguish them 
from debit balances. : 

The ability of the machines to 
accumulate individual totals or 
amounts written in each column, 
makes possible several methods 
of proving the accuracy of post- 
ings. 

The total of every factor: Old 
balances, debits, credits, and new 
balances, and proof of old balance 
pick up (made by typing it twice 
and accumulating a total in a sep- 
arate register) may be accumu- 
lated and checked with the pre- 
determined totals at the end of 
the run. As previously stated, 
the audit sheet, made automatic- 
ally and simultaneously with the 
postings during the run, provides 
a complete detailed record of the 
amount, nature, and posted posi- 
tion of every posted item. At the 
end of the run, the totals appear- 
ing in the vertical column reg- 
isters, may be entered at the bot- 
tom of each column. 
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IN order that these principles 
may be more easily understood in 
their application to insurance ac- 
counting, I believe an explanation 
of the Elliott Fisher installation 
in our own office will tend to make 
it more clear. To provide the 
proper background, it is neces- 
sary to briefly describe the na- 
ture and amount of our business. 
We write Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, General Liability, six forms 
of Automobile, Plate Glass, and 


Burglary Insurance. 
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MARCH 1926 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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REGISTER OF CANCELLATIONS AND REDUCTIONS FOR MONTH OF 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Showing How Records Are Entered on 
the Elliott-Fisher Ledger Sheets 


In 1925, our net premiums 
were approximately $1,350,000. 
All policies are written in the 
Home Office and an _ individual 
Ledger Account is kept with each 
of our 22,000 policyholders as we 
do not operate on the Agency 
basis. Last year, our average 
policy carried a premium of 
$45.36. 

As daily reports are received by 
the Accounting Department, they 
are referred to the Rand Index 
file. This file contains the names, 
addresses, occupations, and ac- 
count numbers assigned policy- 
holders as well as a record of their 
credit experience. The Rand 
clerk assigns the Ledger Account 
number to the daily which here- 
after locates the policyholder’s 
account in our files. This number 
consists of a state number and a 
policyholder’s number. For ex- 
ample: 48-6054 is a Wisconsin 
policvholder No. 6054. This clerk 
also has time to sort all business 
in proper form for each machine 
operator, an arrangement which 
makes possible maximum ma- 
chine operation. 
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TWO sixteen inch Elliott Fishers 

equipped with eight vertical reg- 

isters are employed to record pol- 
po ee 
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In the Accounting Department in 1921 There Were Ten People; While In 
1925 Only Fourteen Took Care of a Volume Fully Three Times As Great 


icies, cancellations and reductions, 


additionals, and cash received. 
One machine makes all entries ap- 
plying to policies in states al- 
phabetically arranged from Ala- 
bama to New York and the sec- 
ond machine takes care of the 
balance of the United States. This 
division is based on the number 
of entries per year which as 
nearly as possible are divided 
evenly between machines. 


With the policy register acting 
as an audit or proof sheet, policies 
are charged to the Policyholder’s 
Ledger Account by picking up the 
previous day’s totals which then 
appear in the vertical registers 
of each column on the Policy Reg- 
ister. Carbon paper, which is at- 
tached to the machine in roll 
form, is placed over the Policy 
Register and the account sheet is 
then inserted. This posting con- 
sists of entering the old balance, 
if any, date, policy number, the 
symbol of the kind of insurance, 


and premium charged. The pre- 
mium charged is automatically 
added to the crossfooter as well 
as the vertical register for the 
column. If it is a renewal policy, 
the dividend is then entered as a 
credit and the crossfooter auto- 
matically makes the subtraction, 
giving the balance due on the ac- 
count. This amount is then en- 
tered in the balance column which 
clears the crossfooter. At the 
same time, the total credit to pre- 
miums, debit to dividends, and 
outstanding premium account, is 
accumulated in the vertical reg- 
isters of each column. The same 
principle applies to all entries 
made in the remaining records 
handled by these machines. The 
totals appearing on the various 
proof sheets are accumulative and 
at the end of the month, are 
posted to a subsidiary ledger by 
each operator. (See accompany- 
ing charts.) 


(Continued on Page 16) 





Customer-Ownership 
Growth of the Idea As Applied to Public Utilities and 


Mutual Insurance Companies 


HE GROWTH 
and expansion of 
the gas, electric 
light and power, 
water and 
street railway 
industries in the 
United States 
during the past 
few years has 
been one of the 

wonders of our industrial age. 

There was a time though, and 
not sO many years ago, when 
these same public utilities were 
not in so favorable a position as 
today. Many of them that have 
since been reorganized and are to- 
day profitable as well as useful, 
were virtually in a state of bank- 
ruptcy, and in some cases, actual 
disintegration. They were in dis- 
tinct ill favor with the consuming 
public and were the favored tar- 
get of political demagogues. 
Many later day political stars 
rode to fame and, at least, politi- 
cal fortune on the back of some 
poor public utility, whom they 
rightfully or wrongfully accused 
of being “a soul-less corporation, 
engaged in the exploitation of a 
helpless community that while 
hating its service, was compelled 
to use and pay dearly for it.” 
Surely in those days public service 
corporations were the common 
enemy and a fair target for any 
one’s gun. 

Better Days 


LEADERS in this industry with 
courage equal to their wisdom, 
perceived through the dark cloud 
of public disfavor, a ray of light 
and hope for better days. That 
light, dim, very dim in those days, 
has since added strength to its 
glow until today it blazes forth 
as a beacon that all may see and 
comprehend. Customer ownership 
was the magic flame. The same 
public that once used and scorned 
these utilities today uses and 
owns them. The remarkable in- 
dustrial development of our coun- 
try may account for the increased 
use of our utilities, but public 
good will has increased in far 
greater ratio than the increased 
consumption of their products or 


By GEORGE M. WILLIAMSON 


service, This change in public 
sentiment is due entirely to own- 
ership by that same public of 
these industries which serve them. 


Capitalization 


IT IS only when we examine 
statements showing the business 
volume and capitalization of pub- 
lic utility companies in America 
that we get a comprehensive idea 
ot their commercial importance. 
The following figures as_ sub- 
mitted by experts will be inter- 
esting. 





El Dorado Hydro-Electric Development 


“There are in America today 
nearly one thousand companies 
engaged in the gas industry. 
The total sales in 1915 were 
two hundred and four billion 
cubic feet, and in 1925 there 
were four hundred and twenty- 
one billion cubic feet, an in- 
creas of more than 100%. The 
customers of gas companies in 
1925 aggregated ten million 
six hundred thousand, and 
the population served was 
fifty-two million. The gross in- 
come of the manufactured gas 
companies in 1921 was three 
hundred and seventy-nine mil- 
lion dollars and in 1923, four 
hundred and twenty-nine mil- 
lion dollars. 

“In the period 1910 to 1920 
the amount of electric energy 
sold increased 350%. The earn- 
ings of the companies in 1923 
were about one billion, four 
hundred twenty-five million. 
One of the largest public serv- 
ice organizations in the world, 
in 1923 sold over nine hundred 
and ninety million kilowatt 
hours of electricity, an increase 
of 500% in nine years. 

“The street and interurban 
electric railways also show 
substantial, although not as 
large, proportionate growth.” 
Capital invested in public utili- 

ties today in the United States is 
as follows: 
Electric Light 
and Power....$ 7,500,000,000.00 
Street and In- 
terurbanRys. 
Gas, Natural 


5,500,000,000.00 


4,000,000,000.00 
Telephone and 
Telegraph .... 4,000,000,000.00 


Total $21,000,000,000.00 


This tremendous amount of 
capital has not been obtained 
solely from the millionaire class, 
but from banks, insurance com- 
panies, trust companies; from 
business and social associations, 
trade unions and other organiza- 
tions having surplus funds to in- 
vest; from individual men and 
women of wealth; and, in a large 
part, from the frugal wage earn- 
ers of America. 
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Hydro 
Electric 
Plant 


Although money is money, no 
matter where it comes from, the 
organizers and managers of pub- 
lic utility enterprises are now con- 
vinced that it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world whether it is 
obtained from a few rich men or 
from a large number of small in- 
vestors, and especially from those 
to whom their service is sold. As 
the result of their experience with 
customer ownership they are 
practically of one opinion; name- 
ly, that the most helpful, and 
therefore the most desirable part- 
ners are their own customers. 


Ready Source of New Capital 


THESE public utility companies 
are in constant need of new capi- 
tal for increasing the productive 
capacity of their plants. What 
group of people are in a better 
position to know the needs and 
opportunities of public utilities 
than the men and women cus- 
tomers who are in close contact 
with their business? Customer 
ownership means more for stabil- 
ity of investment in utilities; 
more for the satisfaction of the 
public served, and 


persuade to think favorably of its 
business, the faster it will grow. 
As a man thinks, so will he talk, 
and a company with pleased cus- 
tcmers will have many persons 
working overtime for it whose 
names do not appear on the pay- 
roll.” 


Advantages of Customer 
Ownership 


1. It furnishes the company a 
market for obtaining at minimum 
cost a portion of the capital 
required for improvements and 
extensions made necessary by 
cemands for service. 

2. It strengthens the credit 
position of the company. The 
more customers owning stock, the 
better informed the public will 
become concerning its finances 
and standing. 

3. It stabilizes the market value 
of shares. It is better to have 
ten thousand customer owners 
than one hundred other owners 
who are interested merely from a 
financial viewpoint. 

4. It affords customers an op- 
portunity to acquire, for cash or 


on the installment plan, shares in 
small amounts in established and 
prosperous enterprises, and thus 
encourages thrift, develops a 
spirit of ownership, and makes for 
better citizenship by creating a 
higher regard for the interests of 
others. 

5. It creates good will and thus 
contributes largely to the estab- 
lishment of highly desirable 
public relations. If the service 
customer owners receive is satis- 
factory, and the rate they pay is 
reasonable, they will be constant 
friends of the company. They 
will be its staunch defenders when 
its management or service is un- 
justly criticized. 

6. Customer owners are so 
many radiating centers of good 
will for the Company. 

7. Another advantage of cus- 
tomer ownership is the influence 
it has in bringing about the de- 
feat of the movements designed 
tv popularize the municipal or 
state ownership of public utilities. 
In a city where a fairly good dis- 
tribution of public utility securi- 
ties has been effected, it is almost 
impossible for agi- 





for the promotion of 
a proper under- 
standing between 
the Company and its 
customer owners, 
than any other ac- 
tivity that has ever 
been attempted. 
Mr. S. M. Kenne- 
dy in his book en- 
titled “Winning the 
Public’ declares 





tators to create a 
popular sentiment 
in favor of public 
ownership. Custom- 
er owners who have 
a number of shares 
hidden away in 
safe places do not 
favor the proposi- 
tion. They have no 





that “the more peo- 


ple a company can 
inniliccte 


Mutual Insurance is a Perfect Example of Customer Ownership 


confidence in the 
ability of municipal 
authorities to run 





successfully a business that re- 
quires special training and experi- 
ence. They are confident that 
under the administration of public 
office holders the expenses of op- 
eration would be so greatly in- 
creased by the employ- 

ment of two men to do one 
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From September Ist, 1923, to 
July 1st of this year, securities 
of the Cities Service Company 
and its subsidiaries having a par 
value of five million dollars, were 
sold, thus adding about twelve 
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Northern Illinois is now in the 
hands of customer owners. The 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company, 
being a combination of the entire 
Chicago Elevated Railway Sys- 
tem, is now engaged in a cam- 

paign of selling stock to 





patrons of the System. 





man’s work, that in the 
end rates would have to 
be increased or the public 
treasury face an annual 
deficit. 


The Progress of Customer 
Ownership 


CONSIDERING the short 
time the customer owner- 
ship plan has had the sup- 
port of the public utility 
interests, its progress has 
been remarkable, One hun- 
dred and eighty-five elec- 
tric light and power com- 
panies supplying more 
that ten million customers, 
having approximately one 
million shareholders under 
the customer ownership 
plan. In 1925, nine hun- 
dred million dollars were 
expended for utility con- 
struction and extension. 
Of this amount, two hun- 
dred and ninety-six mil- 
lion, or practically 
331/8%, was raised 
through customer owner- 
ship activities. 








LTHOUGH money is 
money, no matter where 
it comesfrom, the organ- 

izers and managers of public 
utility enterprises are now 
convinced that it makes all 
the difference in the world 
whether it is obtained from a 
few rich men or from a large 
number of small investors, 
and especially from those to 
whom their service is sold. 
As the result of their experi- 
ence with customer owner- 
ship they are practically of 
one opinion; namely, that the 
most helpful, and therefore 
the most desirable partners 
are their own customers. 


It is estimated that before 
the present issue of five 
million dollars has been on 
the market thirty days, it 
will have been fully sub- 
scribed by the System’s 
customers, 


Retard the Spread of 
Socialism 


ANY one who has lived in 
a community in which 
socialism and some forms 
of radicalism are preval- 
ent, knows that one of the 
best ways to overcome the 
hostilities of their advo- 
cates is to induce as many 
of them as possible to be- 
come shareholders or part- 
ners in some established 
business, particularly the 
public utility companies 
serving that community. 
However much _ such 
people may once have op- 
posed the public utility, 
when they become finan- 
cially interested in its 
affairs, their mental atti- 
tude toward what they 














The American Gas As- 
sociation reports that in 
the last eight months of 1923, one 
hundred and eighty-seven gas 
ccmpanies and a few combined 
gas and electric companies sold 
more than one and one-quarter 
million shares to two hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand investors. 

In the last eleven years, 
utilities companies operated by 
The Byllesby organization of Chi- 
cago, one of the leading public 
utility operating organizations of 
the United States, sold eighty- 
eight million dollars of preferred 
stock for construction purposes. 
Customer share holders of these 
companies now number eighty- 
five thousand. 


To show how rapidly sales to 
customer owners have increased, 
attention is called to the record 
made during the four years end- 
ing in 1923. In 1920 there were 
approximately $35,000,000 of pub- 
lic utility securities placed in the 
hands of customers; in 1921 $80,- 
000,000; in 1922, $175,000,0000; 
in 1923, $250,000,000, and in 
1925, $296,000,000. 


thousand customers to the organi- 


zation’s list of owners. This is 
the fourth largest public utility in 
the world. It is estimated that 
more than 50% of the outstand- 
ing stock of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago and 





Like Putting Money in the Bank 


formerly considered an 
oppressive monopoly, 
changes unconsciously. They be- 
come in spirit and in fact an 
owner and a partner and there- 
after manifest a proper degree of 
interest in the welfare of the or- 
ganization and in turn, the com- 
munity which it serves. 


Policyholder Ownership of 
Insurance Companies 


WHAT has been said, above, re- 
garding customer ownership of 
of public utilities applies with 
even greater force and logic to 
policyholder ownership of insur- 
ance companies. As institutions 
of public service, insurance com- 
panies take equal rank with utili- 
ties. As a force of protection, 
they stand supreme and everlast- 
ing. There are two great systems 
of insurance in America. Mutual 
corporations owned entirely by 
policyholders of the company ; and 
capital stock companies, many of 
whom are owned entirely by for- 
eign interests and in all cases a 
very small group of capitalists. 
(Continued on Page 28) 





National Safety Conference 


Thousand Delegates Attend Meeting and Discuss Ways and 
Means of Accident Prevention 


RACTICAL results in the 


form of many educational 

enactment and enforcement 
measures distinguished the work 
of the Second National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safe- 
ty recently held in Washington, 
D. C. 


The spirit of the conference 
was sounded by Secretary ot 
Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
in his closing address in 
which he said: 


“T have conceived this confer- 
ence as perhaps the first step in 
a new conception of government. 
Not government by a central 
authority, but government by 
stimulation of the local com- 
munity to its responsibilities and 
by education of the local com- 
munity to intelligent action. 
That, to me, is a far wiser, far 
greater solution of a host of our 
problems than the constant drive 
to centralize the government of 
our country.” 


Report of all the ad- 
dresses and papers heard at 
the conference would be too 
voluminous to publish here, 
but a brief outline of the 
recommendations made fol- 
lows: 


A Uniform Vehicle Code, in- 
eluding (1) A Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Registration and Certifi- 
cate of Title Act, (2) A Uni- 
form Vehicle Operators’ and 
Chauffeurs’ License Act, and 
(3) A Uniform Act Regulating 
the Operation of Vehicles on 
Highways, should be enacted by 
each of the states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Uniform Vehicle Code should be 
supplemented by state administrative 
regulations. 

The Uniform Vehicle Code should 
further be supplemented by local traffic 
ordinances. 

Local traffic ordinances should also be 
supplemented by the necessary detailed 
rules and regulations to be established 
by local amthorities. 

The education and regulation ot 

edestrians as well as drivers should 
. given greater attention. 

Additional legislative and adminis- 
trative measures should be adopted for 
enforcement of the traffic laws and 
regulations, public education in traffic 
safety, street and highway planning, 
construction and maintenance, railroad 
grade crossing protection and elimina- 
tion, and other measures for improve- 
ment of the traffic situation. 

State laws should prescribe a uniform 
system of enforcement to be applied in 
part by state courts and administrative 
machinery, part by the local authorities. 

The courts and the police through 
aS 
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vigorous enforcement and evenhanded 
treatment of offenders should instill in 
the public respect for the traffic laws 
and regulations. 

Public opinion in support of enforce- 
ment should be organized through a 
representative citizens committee in 
each locality. 

Education in safety and accident pre- 
vention should be incorporated in the 
curricula of elementary schools, 

A uniform manual-should be compiled 
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and distributed for the education of 
operators of motor vehicles in safe 
driving practices, divided into two sec- 
tions, one comprising special instruc- 
tions to drivers of commercial vehicles, 
the other special instructions to drivers 
of private passenger automobiles. 

Plans should be developed and put 
into operation for the education in 
safety of the general public. 

Standardized plans should be devel- 
oped for selection and training of 
traffic officers. 

Up to date statistical information 
should be secured by the duly authorized 
state or in large municipalities, by 
municipal officials regarding all traffic 
accidents, with standard definitions of 
terms and reasonable uniformity in re- 
porting and tabulating schedules. 

A comparative index rating of all the 
states and communities should be set 
up through the Bureau of the Census 
with the co-operation of the organiza- 
tions concerned. 
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A contest in accident reduction in 
states or communities should be con- 
ducted. 


A comprehensive program of research 
into the causes of street and highway 
accidents should, be undertaken by a 
national body qualified for the purpose. 

Continued effort on the part of 
manufacturers is urged with a view to 
improving further the design and con- 
struction of motor vehicles and acces- 
sories from the safety standpoint. 

A simple and practical inspec- 
tion chart and code applicable 
to all makes of motor vehicles 
giving particular attention to 
items affecting safety should be 
prepared. 

A comprehensive traffic im- 
provement program, including 
urgent immediate items and 
long time items, should be 
undertaken in every community 
or metropolitan area confronted 
with a traffic problem. 

Due attention should be given 
to city and regional planning 
and zoning in their effect on 
traffic. 

A traffic planning organiza- 
tion should be created in each 
city or metropolitan area as fol- 
lows: 

In street and highway con- 
struction attention should be 
given to adequate roadway 
width with provisions for pedes- 
trians, adequate rights of way 
to provide for parking space, 
for clear view at curves and in- 
tersections and for future road- 
way widening. 

Adequate playgrounds 
throughout the community 
should be provided and particu- 
larly there should be available a 
playground for every school as 
a safety measure to keep the 
children of the streets. 

Elimination of grade crossings, either 
by relocation of highways or rail lines 
or by grade separation which consti- 
tutes the only perfect solution of the 
problem, should be carried on under a 
proper program. 


Railroad crossings remaining at 
grade should be safeguarded in every 
reasonable way. 


Joint committees to the num- 
ber of eight will still function in 
co-operation with a general com- 
mittee on co-ordination that will be 
subject to call at the descretion of 
Secretary Hoover. But the main 
details of the program of action 
discussed by the delegates are to 
be worked out by various state, 
municipal, regional and local con- 
ferences, 





Chamber of Commerce of U. S. 


Organization To Have Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
in Washington, D. C., May 10th to 13th 


‘écé ELF regulation in busi- 
S ness,” is to be the theme 
of the coming Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S., in Washington. 
A comprehensive program has 
been prepared which includes 
among its speakers and officers 
the following: 

Governor Ritchie of Maryland; 
O. H. Cheney, American Ex- 
change-Pacific National Bank; 
Theodore Whitmarsh, Francis H. 
Leggett & Co.; John B. Miller, 
Southern California Edison Co.; 
Henry D. Sharpe, Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company ; 
Julius H. Barnes, Barnes-Ames 
Co.; Hon. S. W. Wade, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of North 
Carolina; Milton E. Marcuse, 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Co.; 
George B. Ford, Technical Ad- 
visory Corporation; H. A. Smith, 
National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; Royal W. France, Salts 
Textile Company; A. L. Hum- 
phrey, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company; William Fortune of 
Indianapolis; E. T. Meredith, The 
Meredith Publications; R. Good- 
wyn Rhett, Peoples-First National 
Bank of Charleston; James S. 
Kemper, Lumberman’s Mutual 
Casualty Company; Dr. Julius 
Klein, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Fred I. 
Kent, Bankers Trust Company; 
W. M. Garrard, Staple Cotton 
Growers Cooperative Association ; 
A J. Brosseau, Mack Trucks, 
Inc.; J. B. Reynolds, Kansas City 
Life Insurance Co.; F. L. Gar- 
lock, Iowa State College; J.. A. 
Lincoln, Mertopolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

The actual program of the 
meeting is shown below: 

Monday, May 10—10:30 A. M. 
—National Councillors—Nomina- 
tion of Directors. 12:30 P. M.— 
National Councillors Luncheon— 
as guests of President and Board 
of Directors. 2:30 P. M.—Na- 
tional Councillors — Nomination 
of Directors; Award of Prizes— 
National Fire Waste Contest. 
7:30 P. M.—Dinner—American 
Section, International Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Tuesday, May 11—10:30 A. M. 
—General Session. 1:00 P. M— 
Group Luncheon Meetings: 1. 


Domestic Distribution ; 2. Foreign 
Commerce; 3. Insurance; 4. 
Transportation and Communica- 
tion; 5. Natural Resources Pro- 
duction. 6:15 P. M.—Dinner 
Meetings: 1. National Associa- 
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tion of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries; 2. American Trade 
Association Executives ; 3. Ameri- 


can Chambers of Commerce 
Abroad. 10:00 P. M.—Reception 
and Dance. 

Wednesday, May 12—7 :30A. M. 
—Presidents and _ Secretaries 
Breakfast as Guests of President 
O’Leary. 10:00 A. M.—General 
Session. 1:00 P. M.— Group 
Luncheon Meetings: 1. Agricul- 
ture; 2. Civic Development; 3. 
Finance; 4. Manufacture. 8:15 
P. M.—General Session. 

Thursday, May 13—10:00 A. 
M.—General Session. 2:30 P. M. 
—Golf Tournament. 7:30 P. M. 
—Convention Banquet. 

Tuesday, May 11, General Ses- 
sion, Washington Auditorium, 
Nineteenth and E Streets. Presi- 
dent O’Leary in the Chair. In- 
vocation. Busines of Convention: 
Rules of Convention. Appoint- 
ment of Committee on Resolutions 
and Credentials. Report of Na- 


tional Council. Report of Board 
of Directors, submitted in print. 
Approval of Action of Board of 
Directors. Report of Treasurer, 
submitted in print. Addresses: 
1. Annual Address by the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 2. Self- 
Government in Business, 

Group Luncheon Meetings, Do- 
mestic Distribution. Luncheon 
Meeting, 1:00 P. M., Room N, U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. Chairman: Mr. Theodore F. 
Whitmarsh, President, Francis H. 
Leggett & Company, New York, 
N. Y. Secretary: Mr. Alvin E. 
Dodd, Manager, Domestic Distri- 
bution Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
1. Principles Which Should Be 
Applied to Merchandising by In- 
stallment Selling. 2. The Trade 
Relations Committee as a Means 
for Developing Self-Government 
in Business. 3. Practical Uses of 
a Distribution Census and How It 
May Be Brought About. 

Foreign Commerce. Luncheon 
Meeting, 1:00 P. M., Chinese 
Room, Mayflower Hotel. Chair- 
man: Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing 
Company, Providence, R. I. Secre- 
tary: Mr. C. D. Snow, Manager, 
Foreign Commerce Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1. How the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce 
Abroad Helps the American For- 
eign Trader. 2. Relation of 
American Chambers Abroad to 
United States and Foreign Gov- 
ernments. 3. American Depend- 
ence on Imported Essential Raw 
Materials. 

Insurance. Luncheon Meeting, 
1:00 P M., Small Ballroom, New 
Willard Hotel. Chairman: Mr. 
H. A. Smith, President, National 
Fire Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Secretary: Mr. 
James L. Madden, Manager, In- 
surance Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
1. Insurance Service, 1925-1926. 
2. Supervision and Regulation ot 
Insurance. 3. Resolutions: a. Ad- 
visory Committee Report on Com- 
pulsory Automobile Insurance. b. 
Advisory Committee Report on 
Vital Statitstics. 

Transportation and Communi- 


cation. Luncheon Meeting, 1:00 
= 
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P. M., Large Ball Room, New 
Willard Hotel. Chairman: Mr. 
A. L. Humphrey, President, West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary: Col. 
A. B. Barber, Manager, Transpor- 
tation and Communication De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. General 
Topic—The City Traffic Problem. 
1. Coordination of City Transpor- 
tation. 2. Rail, Water, Bus and 
Traction Terminals in Relation to 
the Traffic Problem. 3. What 
Commercial Organizations Can 
Contribute to the Solution of the 
Traffic Problem. 

Natural Resources Production. 
Luncheon Meeting, 1:00 P. M., 
Room I, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. Chairman: Mr. 
Milton E. Marcuse, President, 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Company, 
Richmond, Va. Secretary: Mr. 
Walter DuB. Brookings, Manager, 
Natural Resources Production 
Department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. De- 
sirability of Self-Government in 
Industry—How to Accomplish it. 
1. Hydro-Electric Power. 2. Coal. 
3. Lumber. 4. Oil. 

Dinner Meetings, 6:15 P. M. 
National Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Secretaries. In- 
formal Dinner, 6:30 P. M., Small 
Ballroom, New Willard Hotel. 
Raymond B. Gibbs, President; 
Walter O. Lochner, Secretary. 

American Trade Association 
Executives. Informal Dinner, 
6:00 P. M., Chinese Room, May- 
flower Hotel. Fletcher D. Dodge, 
President; Mrs. Margaret H. 
Rorke, Secertary. 

Representatives of American 
Chambers of Commerce Abroad. 
Reception and Dance, 10:00 P. M. 

Wednesday, May 12 — Break- 
fast for Presidents and Secre- 
taries,7:30 A.M. The Presidents 
and Secretaries of Organization 
Members of the National Cham- 
ber will be the guests of President 
John W. O’Leary at a breakfast 
in the large Ball Room of the New 
Wilard Hotel. 

General Session, 10:00 A. M., 
Washington Auditorium, Nine- 
teenth and E Streets. President 
O’Leary in the Chair. 1. Self- 
Government in Business — from 
the Government Standpoint. 2. 
The Relation of the States and 
the Federal Government. Discus- 
sion of Important Resolutions. 

Group Luncheon Meetings, 
Agriculture. Luncheon Meeting, 
1:00 P. M., Small Ballroom, New 
Willard Hotel. Chairman: Mr. 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, The 
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Meredith Publications, 
Moines, Iowa. 


Des 
Secretary: Mr. 


William Harper Dean, Manager, 
Agricultural Service, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
1. The Agricultural Outlook. 2. 
3. In- 
in Co-operative 


What of the Corn Belt? 
dustry’s Stake 
Marketing. 

Civic Development. Luncheon 
Meeting, 1:00 P. M., Room I, U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. Chairman: Mr. R. Goodwyn 
Rhett, President, Peoples First 
National Bank, Charleston, S. C. 
Secretary: Mr. John Ihlder, Man- 
ager, Civic Development Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. General Topic 
—The Realtor and His Commun- 
ity. 1. How Far Can Self-im- 
posed Standards of Practice Do 
Away With the Need of Regula- 
tion by the State or Municipality ? 
2. The Opportunities of the Or- 
ganized Real Estate Business in 
City Building. 3. What the Or- 
ganized Real Estate Business Can 
Do to Aid in Securing Adequate 
Housing. 

Finance. Luncheon Meeting, 
1:00 P. M., Room N, U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. Chair- 
man: Mr. Fred Kent, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. Secretary: Mr. 
John J. O’Connor, Manger, Fi- 
nance Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
1. The Improvement in European 
Finance and Its Effect on the 
United States. 2. The Pros and 
Cons of Installment Financing. 
3. Federal Reserve Problems. 4. 
Taxation, 

Manufacture. Luncheon Meet- 
ing, 1:00 P. M., Large Ballroom, 
New Willard Hotel. Chairman: 
Mr. A. J. Brosseau, President, 
Mack Trucks, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. Secretary: Mr. E. W. Mc- 
Cullough, Manager, Department 
of Manufacture, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
1. Foreman Training—Essential 
to Plant Self-Government. 2. 
Wages—The Present Attitude of 
Employer and Employee. 

General Session, 8:15 P. M., 
Washington Auditorium, Nine- 
teenth and E Streets. President 
O’Leary in the Chair. 

Thursday, May 13— General 
Session, 10:00 A. M., Washington 
Auditorium, Nineteenth and E 
Streets. President O’Leary in the 
Chair. 1. Local and State Taxa- 
tion and Budgeting. 2. The Trend 
of Consolidation in American 
Business. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. Report of 


the Committee on Nominations 
and Election of Directors. Re- 
port of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and Action on Resolutions. 
Golf Tournament, 12:30 P. M. 
Convention Banquet, 7:30 P. M., 
Washington Auditorium, Nine- 
teenth and E Streets. 





The Blind Baby 


ER name is Helen and now 

she is most a young lady, 
eight years old. She was born 
in Danville. The mother worried 
along with her until she was five 
years old. Then she was carried 
to the Lakeview Hospital a des- 
perately sick baby. For weeks 
she struggled for strength to 
overcome five years of physical 
neglect. When the time came for 
the Hospital to give her up, where 
was she to go? She was not old 
enough for the State School. She 
needed teaching and special care 
physically. 

Upon inquiry, it was learned 
that there was one Institution, 
only one, in the United States 
that would take a little blind baby 
from anywhere, of any creed or 
color, and give it a chance in life, 
for $1.50 a day. So Vermillion 
County gave its portion of money 
teward Helen’s tuition in the 
Arthur Home - Hospital - Kinder- 
garten for Blind Babies at Sum- 
mit, N. J., and good friends in 
Danville helped in many other 
Ways. 

Helen was in the Hospital De- 
partment. For the first year, her 
life was despaired of, but she 
weathered through many aggra- 
vations and is now gaining every 
day. She will soon be ready to 
graduate and go to the Illinois 
State School, for the Higher 
Studies. Illinois makes no pro- 
vision for its baby blind. Why 
not? 

How many little babies we won- 
der, who were born in the same 
year with Helen, have died, as 
Helen would have died, had she 
not been specially cared for? Do 
you know of a blind baby? Tell 
its mother to communicate with 
Mrs. John Alden, 96 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, Founder of the 
Sunshine Blind Babies Homes, 
and she will he’p to place it in 
the International Kindergarten. 
Whether the parents are rich or 
poor the baby must have special 
care. Many States have laws to 
protect their baby blind. Why 
not all? 





Long Range Weather Forecasting 


Its Relation to the Insurance Field and Problems 
Which Remain To Be Solved 


By HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE 


HIS fourth and 
"[ conetuding ar- 

ticle will en- 
deavor to summar- 
ize the case for 
Long Range Weath- 
er Forecasting, and 
indicate the method 
by which stabilized 
crop insurance can 
be extended to wider 
fields of activity. 
From the hundreds 
of millions now in- 
volved, thousands of 
millions of property 
interests can be 
brought into the 
scope of beneficial 
insurance and the 
inevitable hazards 
of weather distribu- 
ted in this great field 
and exemplification 
of practical human 
brotherhood. 


—e he SS 


IN A few lines I shall 
restate the theory of 
Long Range Weath- 





servatively and 





broadly the rates of 
insurance which 
will be required to 
cover a nation-wide 
field in all the great 
staples. 


a Se Se 


I AM not an expert 
in the insurance 
field, and shall crave 
the indulgence ot 
experienced and 
practical men in of- 
fering the thought 
which comes out of 
long years of study 
in economics. 

I carry several 
life insurance poli- 
cies. The premiums 
are based upon ac- 
cumulated experi- 
ence and sound 
statistical determi- 
nations. The rates 
are conservative 
and could be mate- 
rially reduced were 
it not for the pri- 








er Forecasting, and 
indicate the definite 
lines of the develop- 
ment over a period 
forecast. 

1. Changes in solar radiation 
affect the massing of warm waters 
poleward from the zones of their 
oceanic origin, and in turn the 
massing of cold waters in the 
Temperate zones bordering upon 
sub-Tropical areas, These abnor- 
mal water areas by their expan- 
sion, contraction and shifting ot 
areas and by their accompanying 
changes of temperature dominate 
the important seasonal changes of 
temperature and _ precipitation 
upon the continents, and thereby 
influence favorably or unfavor- 
ably the production of crops. 

2. Because the long time 
changes in solar radiation make 
their effects visible and measur- 
able in the different oceans in 
different periods of from two to 
five years and over following the 
solar change, it has become prac- 
ticable to forecast weather in 
general terms for that length of 
time in advance, in every part of 


of years of 


Crop Insurance Comes to the Farmer’s Rescue 
Pp 


the world. I have proven now 
during the past two years that 
the application of this principle 
and discovery will enable fore- 
casts of sufficient accuracy to de- 
termine at the beginning of each 
year what the general crop pros- 
pects will be in each meteorologi- 
cal section of the United States 
and Canada, to illustrate. I have 
raoreover proven in respect to two 
crops, winter wheat and cotton, 
that a quantitative forecast can 
be made of sufficient accuracy to 
be dependable for both producers 
and the great consuming handlers 
and manufacturers. 

3. If I have been able to do this 
almost single handed, and at an 
expense so small as to be almost 
negligible in comparison with the 
interests involved, an extension 
of the organization for research 
and for the examination of the 
elements which must be measured, 
can produce such definite results 
as will enable the great actuaries 
of insurance to determine con- 


mary expense in- 
volved ia soliciting 
insurance, I carry a 
three-year policy in fire insurance, 
at a reasonably low rate com- 
pared with annual policies, simi- 
larly from the reduction in the 
overhead of writing the policy. 

Whenever the practical applica- 
tion of Long Range Weather 
Forecasting is given its proper 
and legitimate expansion so that 
the expense of insurance opera- 
tion can be brought to an approxi- 
mation of that in other fields of 
underwriting, an aid can be 
extended to the stabilization of 
agriculture far beyond anything 
now in view either through legis- 
lation or co-operating effort in 
marketing. 

Se 


ONE line of forecasting as affect- 
ing crops is brought into view 
by the remarkable researches of 
Abbe Gabriel, Professor of 
Mathematics at Caen, Normandy, 
France. He has shown that there 
is a recurrence of the weather of 
unusual years in cycles of 186 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Why We No Longer Fear 
May Day 


OMETHING has happened to Socialism in the 
United States. That is evident. Most of us 
can recall the day when it seemed to be ad- 

vancing as a _ politico-economic movement with 
great strides ; when Socialist locals were to be found 
all over the country; when Socialist monthlies anc 
weeklies and dailies were on all news-stands, and 
Socialist soap-box orators were almost as plentiful 
as flies in midsummer. 

A national Socialist convention used to get first 
page headlines and considerable space even in the 
conservative press. The national convention of 
the party held last month in Pittsburgh, attracted 
only passing notice in brief news items buried 
among the inconspicuous reports of unimportant 
happenings. Morris Hilquitt and Gene Debs, once 
names to conjure with and inspire fears in the 
breasts of the timid, were both in attendance, but 
few knew it or cared. May day used to be asso- 
ciated with the apprehension of revolutionary plots; 
now it is National Child Health Day. 


+ <> 


WHAT has happened? Obviously something. It 
may be said that the war hit Socialism. It did. 
It hit it hard. But it hit other things hard, and 
they have recovered. It hit business hard, and 
business took the blow and rallied from it. The 
war is not sufficient explanation of the passing of 
Socialism. That is apparent from the fact that 
the anti-war doctrine of which Socialism made so 
much has survived, and has found expression 
through channels and agencies. 

We must look for the solution of this problem 
in causes which lie deeper. Socialism had one 
tenet which was sound. It was not original with 
it, and the Marxian doctrinaires had embedded 
it in a mass of specious political and ecomonic 
philosophy which nearly stifled it. Economic 
determinism, class struggle, surplus profit, increas- 
ing misery of the workers and the proletarian 
revolution—these fantastic heresies obscured the 
idea of co-operation in community of interest, or 
so distorted it that sensible people were inclined 
to reject the good and the gold with the evil and 
the dross. 








BUT co-operation in community of interest, despite 
the injury it had suffered from this abuse, was 
finding, by other means a sane and effective expres- 
sion. It was the underlying principle of mutual 
insurance, applied in the United States to the pro- 
tection of life and property values long before 
America had heard of Robert Owen and Kar! Marx. 
In all the years which have followed it has held 
firmly to this principle, avoiding with unfailing 
clearness of vision and soundness of judgment 
those absurdities into which the class-conscious 
and political exploiters of this principle fell. 


Today it is the triumph of this principle, which 
mutual insurance first put into successful applica- 
tion in modern business, which has made Socialism 
a vanishing peril in American Life. Elsewhere in 
this issue of the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE, 
Mr. George M. Williamson discusses “Customer 
Ownership of Public Utilities and Policyholder 
Ownership of Insurance Companies,” drawing a 
most interesting and instructive parallel between 
the two. Customer ownership is an extension of the 
principle of co-operation in community of interest 
to the public utility field. It is one of the most 
amazing developments of recent years. It is an 
extraordinary tribute to the basic soundness of the 
mutual system in insurance. It has done more 
than any other factor to lift the public utility out 
of the field of conflict with public interest, of 
prejudice and antagonism, and to establish it as an 
efficient servant of the people enjoying the people’s 
confidence. 

> > a 


IT IS less than a decade since this new movement 
assumed definite form and driving force. It has 
made enormous progress. Millions of customers 
have become part owners of the utilities by which 
they are served. Multitudes of them are among 
the wage earners who were once the recruits of 
Socialist agitators. Ownership has given them a 
new attitude toward the economic structure of 
society. They are now stabilizers rather than dis- 
turbers. In this new proprietorship will be found 
thousands of employees of the concerns which have 
adopted this enlightened policy. They have become 
something more than mere wage-earners; they 
have become co-operators for the success of the 
enterprises for which they work and whose securi- 
ties they own. Quietly a revolution has been taking 
place in America. It is not the revolution which 
Gene Debs preached however. It is a revolution of 
sanity which has deprived Socialist propaganda of 
any appeal for intelligent American workers. 


And Mutual Insurance was the pioneer in this 
genuinely American experiment, which is no longer 
an experiment. It showed the way. It fought 
through the years of prejudice and misrepresenta- 
tion. It demonstrated the fact that in the mutual 
principle, the principle of co-operation in com- 
munity of interest, lie strength and progress. It 
made this contribution, not only to American busi- 
ness interests, but to the greater security of Ameri- 
can institutions of life and government. And that 
is one reason why May day now finds us thinking 
about the health of American childhood rather than 
worrying over the bogey of Socialism. 














Life Lights on a Business Background 
Talking About Psychology 


RETTY nearly everybody is 

talking about psychology 

these days. It has become 
one of the “wise”? words of our 
modern jargon. We hear about 
the “psychology of salesmanship,” 
the “psychology of success,” the 
“psychology of business manage- 
ment,” the “psychology of em- 
ployment.” Hundreds of books 
have been written around the 
word—most of them of small 
value. Thousands of dollars have 
been made by smart fellows who 
pretend to teach others the 
science of psychology as applied 
to daily life by correspondence 
courses or lectures, 

Popular interest in psychology 
began a generation ago when 
somebody coined the phrase “the 
psychological moment.” It caught 
the imagination, and quickly 
passed into current speech. We 
were all looking for “psychologi- 
cal moments.” Probably none of 
us had a very clear idea of what 
we meant, but it became a con- 
venient excuse for doing and say- 
ing things we were impelled to do 
or say, or for postponing the do- 
ing and saying for which we did 
not feel inclined. We either 
“seized” the “psychological mo- 
ment,” or we waited for it. 
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FROM the “psychological mo- 
ment” we advance to the practise 
of explaining otherwise inexpli- 
cable problems on the basis of 
psychology. We discovered that 
business depression and financial 
panics were “psychological.” We 
added to our pet phraseology 
knowing references to the “psy- 
chology of the situation.” 


Our erudition increased rapid- 
ly. We have reached the place 
now where we all talk about “com- 
plexes” just as if we knew what 
we meant, and where some of us 
play solemnly with something we 
call “‘psycho-analysis,” and pro- 
fess to be intimately acquainted 
with the theories of a certain 
learned European named Freud. 
A few of us have got so far as to 
discuss “behaviorism,” which is 
the last word in high-brow psy- 
chological circles. 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


And not one in a thousand of 
us has any real understanding of 
what he is talking about. Even 
the most eminent psychologists 
are not very certain of what 
they mean, and none of them— 
however dogmatic he may be—is 
certain that what he thinks he 
means is true. 

What we lay folk need to recog- 
nize is the fact that psychology is 
the newest of the sciences—unless 
an exception be made for soci- 
ology, and in conservative realms 
of science this latter branch of 
study as yet has won only the 
most tentative recognition as the 
possible beginning of a science. 
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BEFORE we gulp down what 
serious and qualified students of 
psychology are saying about it 
we should pause to consider that 
this science is still in the stage of 
preliminary research and experi- 
ment, and that very little, if any- 
thing, of assured and established 
knowledge can be credited to it 
as yet. And if this warning apply 
to the theories originating from 
honest and profound thinkers, it 
applies with a hundredfold signi- 
ficance to the glib popular writers 
and lecturers who profess to be 
able to tell us how to convert 
failure into success, how to solve 
the problems of business, how to 
become irresistible salesmen, how 
to develop strong and compelling 
personalities—by psychology. 
Keep in your pocket the dollars 
these persuasive patterers would 
conjure from them. You will be 
that much richer and not a whit 
less wise or happy. There is just 
one thing of value in what most 
of them have to say, and that you 
may know without cost. I give 








“DON’T Wait for 
Another Opportunity— 
Take the One That 
. Comes.” 


—Commonwealther 




















you the secret—free, gratis and 
for nothing. Get it in a single 
sentence :— 

“It pays to study human nature 
in vourself and others.” 

Until psychology gets much 
farther along than it has yet 
progressed there is nothing to be 
gained by cluttering our minds 
with its theories and its jargon 
of technical terms. I have more 
respect for the writer who dis- 
cusses the “common sense of sales- 
manship,” or “practical methods 
in business management,” or 
“how to get along with your em- 
ployees,” than for the writer who 
attempts to impress me with high- 
sounding talk about “psychology” 
applied to these various spheres 
of interest, and who seeks to in- 
vest his subject with an atmos- 
phere akin to magic as if he were 
revealing some deep and hidden 
mystery in a manner to illuminate 
all problems. 
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I DO not mean that the trail upon 
which serious students of psychol- 
ogy are pursuing their adventures 
is not an important trail. On the 
centrary I think it is a trail of 
the utmost importance. I feel its 
fascination strongly; but I know 
that for the amateur it is a 
dangerous trail, with many pit- 
falls, and that for you and me, 
busy folk, with time and capacity 
only to catch the headlines on the 
story of adventure — misleading 
headlines often—it is safer to 
stick to our simple talk about 
common sense, and understanding 
human nature, and “give and 
take” as a method of getting 
along. We are in less danger of 
“kidding” ourselves, or of being 
“kidded.” 

There are profound mysteries 
in human nature—too deep for 
most of us to probe. There are 
possibilities unrealized in all of 
us—possibilities for good. We 
are right to seek their develop- 
ment; but we can do this best, 
probably, by being wholly honest 
with ourselves and with others, 
and putting to exercise every 
capacity we possess in the effort 
to attain the true and lasting 


values in life. 
—15— 
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Elliott Fisher 
Machines 


(Continued frome Page 6) 


CASH Disbursed Records and our 
General Ledger, are entered on a 
twenty-four inch machine. Each 
morning the operator picks up 
the previous day’s balance in the 
old balance column and then pre- 
pares to draw checks. With the 
Check Register as a proof sheet, 
the check is inserted and a car- 
bon copy is secured of the payee’s 
name and amount. The check 
number is inserted under the 
heading “Contingent” or “Gen- 
eral,” depending upon the kind of 
check, and the amount is distrib- 
uted under Losses, Loss Expense, 
Return Premiums, Commissions, 
or Miscellaneous. If entered in 
the Miscellaneous column, the 
General Ledger Account number 
to which it is to be charged is 
also shown. 

At the present time, all items 
in the Miscellaneous column of the 
Check Register are posted direct 
to the General Ledger. However, 
we are contemplating punching a 
Hollerith card for this distribu- 
tion from the information shown 
in the check register. The totals 
of losses, loss expense, etc., are 
posted at the end of the month 
direct to the General Ledger. 
(See accompanying charts.) 

Every evening, just before 5 
o’clock, a small daily statement 
is prepared in triplicate for the 
executive officers showing busi- 
ness written for the month to 
date, additionals, cancellations and 
reductions, return premiums, cash 
received, outstanding premiums, 
pank balances, and investments. 
These figures are secured by 
merely adding together the accu- 
mulated figures on all machines, 
making possible a daily statement 
of Ledger Assets. 
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AT the close of a month, the 
monthly items in the subledgers 
of the sixteen-inch machines are 
posted to the General Ledger. 
This requires the posting of about 
fifty items which is about twenty 
minutes work. A Trial Balance of 
the General Ledger is then se- 
cured by inserting in the machine 
an ordinary ledger sheet on which 
all General Ledger Accounts have 
been previously “Dittoed.” In the 
charge column is entered the pre- 
vious month’s balance and in the 
credit column, this month’s bal- 
ance. The crossfooter automatic- 
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ally determines the difference 
which is then inserted in the bal- 
once column. When all accounts 
have been properly entered, the 
charge column plus the balance 
column equals the credit column 
and the crossfooter is clear. 

The Statistical Department 
punches Hollerith cards from the 
Daily Report used by the Ac- 
counting Department and the 
totals for each day as recorded 
by the Elliott Fisher machines 
are balanced out with the cards. 
All check requisitions for Losses, 
Loss Expense, and Dividends are 
punched on cards and balanced 
out daily with the Check Reg- 
ister. Our cards give us the 
proper distribution of Premiums, 
Losses, Loss Expense, and Divi- 
dends by State, kind of business, 
policy year. etc., as no attempt is 
made to distribute these items, 
other than for controls, on the 
Elliott Fisher. Each day, the ma- 
chine operators turn over to the 
Statistical Department, for verifi- 
cation, a report showing the day’s 
totals on all books. This plan 
eliminates the necessity of remov- 
ing books from the Accounting 
Department for Statistical check- 
ing purposes. 

— > > 

IN preparing invoices to accom- 
pany policies, we use a Fan Fold 
Elliott Fisher billing machine. 
This machine writes the original 
invoice and five copies in state- 
ment form at the same time. The 
original is detached and accom- 
panies the policy. The remaining 
copies are then filed for thirty 
days from the effective date. If 
not paid at that time. the thirty 
day statement is detached, in- 
serted in a window envelone and 
mailed. The same procedure is 
followed on forty and fifty day 
statements. If unpaid at the ex- 
piration of sixty days. the next 
copy is turned over to the Collec- 
tion Department for attention 
and the last copy is filed in the 
overdue file. As cash is received 
each day, the Cashier removes all 
statements for which checks have 
been received from the _ state- 
ment file, using one copy to pass 
on to the machine operator in or- 
der to properly credit the individ- 
ual account. All cancellations and 
corrections are passed to the bill- 
ing clerk so that all statements 
on file will always be correct and 
up to date. 

Summing up our installation in 
brief, it contemplates the carry- 
ing of control accounts in our 
General Ledger which agree with 





the items found on the Income 
and Disbursement pages of the 
annual statement. The accumu- 
lated totals appearing in our va- 
rious records are posted monthly 
to the General Ledger. Details of 
the General Ledger accounts are 
secured by means of Hollerith 
cards which balance out with the 
controls. We have entirely elimi- 
nated pen and ink entries and the 
highest degree of accuracy is in- 
sured by means of machines, con- 
trols and proofs. 
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WHEN we made our original in- 
stallation in 1921, we were writ- 
ing approximately $500,000.00 a 
year in premiums and employed 
ten people in our Accounting and 
Statistical Departments. Today, 
with three times the amount of 
business we are employing four- 
teen people and feel confident 
they will have no difficulty in car- 
ing for a $3,000,000.00 premium 
income. 


Our experience with Elliott 
Fisher equipment over a period 
of four and one-half years has 
taught us that almost every 
month it is possible to find an 
easier and simpler way of han- 
dling our work as we learn to 
know more about their adapta- 
bility to our problems. Our sys- 
tem still has room for improve- 
ment but we have at least elimi- 
nated the so-called “End of the 
month.” At 1:30 P. M., we begin 
closing our books and at 5 o’clock 
of the same day, our monthly 
—? statements are in the 
mail. 





Automobile Fleet and Group 
Policies 


ON. W. STANLEY SMITH, 

Insurance Commissioner of 
Wisconsin has made a recent rul- 
ing which in effect says: 


It is a discrimination and a 
violation of the law—Sec. 201.53- 
201.57 incl.—to include, at a re- 
duced rate, any privately owned 
automobile in a fleet or group 
policy, such privately owned auto- 
mobile not being used or employed 
as a part of such fleet or group 
operated by and for the purposes 
of the business of the insured, 
whether such privately owned 
automobile is owned by an officer, 
partner, employee or other person, 
and for any such violation the pro- 
cedure and penalties are as pro- 
vided by law. 














Human Equation In Auto Accidents 
Clinics for Drivers Suggested as Remedy for Traffic Ills 


ACHINES are more reli- 
M able than men. Less than 
five percent of all automo- 
bile accidents are caused by de- 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


article I explained how chauffeurs 
could be examined psychilogically 
and how it could be predicted, 
with a great degree of accuracy, 


who apply annually for licenses. 

But when a driver has had an 
accident or has been guilty of a 
serious violation of the traffic 
laws, he should then be subjected. 
to a complete examination to de- 
termine exactly why 
the trouble arose 





and if a recurrence 


fects in the mechanism. The whether a man was fit to run a 
great majority are directly trace- car. The employment of some 
able to the peculiari- 
ties of the human 
equation. . 

It is a smal] num- Wuat Was Driver Done 


ber of drivers 
who are responsi- 
ble for the large 
number of acci- 
dents. Unfortun- 
ately, no accurate 
statistical study of 
the subject has been 
undertaken and it is 
impossible to quote 
figures in support 
of such a conten- 
tion. But tentative 
investigations con- 
ducted by insurance 
companies together 
with the empirical 
observation of traf- 
fic court judges in- 
dicate that both the 
majority of acci- 
dents, and of seri- 


Did not have right of way 
Exceeding speed limit 
On wrong side of road 







Failed to signal 

Cutting left corner 

Cutting in CircumsTANces 

os ing ATTENDING 
rove off roadway Occurrence 


Passing standing street cor 
ar ran awey-Nno driver 
Drove thru sofet y zone 
Passing on wrono side 
Passing on curve or hill 
I. 
Wuat Was Peoestrian Done 






Accidents 


15,323 


Walking, running or playing in street 
Crossing at intersection-no signal 
Crossing not at intersection 
Crossing intersection-against signoll 
Not on roadwo 
Riding or hitching on vehicle 

work in roadwo 
Going into street-not at intersection 
Crossing intersection -with signal 


is likely. 

Such an examina- 
tion would necessi- 
tate the establish- 
ment of clinics for 
reckless drivers. 
And this suggestion 
made by Dr. Walter 
V. Bingham, Chair- 
man of the Causes 
of Accidents Com- 
mittee of the Na- 
tional Conference of 
Street and Highway 
Safety, is one of the 
most important 
recommen dations 
which has resulted 
from the elaborate 
and careful study 
made by the Confer- 
ence, 
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ous traffic violations 
involve “repeaters,”’ 
drivers who are con- 
tinually in trouble. 





Waiting for, getting onor off 


street car - no safety zone 
Same - on satety zone 
Getting onor other vehicle 








THE staff of such a 
clinic would include 
a medical examiner 
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THE great automobile safety 
problem is the elimination of 
these reckless or unfit drivers. 
After all, automobiling is not an 
over-hazardous occupation. The 
twenty-two thousand deaths and 
the seven hundred thousand per- 
sonal injuries due yearly to auto 
accidents does not constitute a 
kad record, when compared with 
the total number of automobiles 
in operation. Yet that number 
can be materially reduced. Not 
to take obvious steps to prevent 
ircompetent drivers from. en- 
dangering the lives of thousands 
is to assume criminal responsi- 
bility for the death of a large pro- 
portion of the twenty-two thou- 
sand victims. 

The first and most obvious 
precaution is in the granting of 
drivers’ licenses. In a recent 


such examinations before grant- 
ing licenses to professional 
chauffeurs ought to be the first 
step in municipal accident con- 
trol. In the same manner, every 
applicant for a driver’s license 
should be given a fair, accurate 
and standardized road test, the 
result of which will not depend 
upon favoritism or the whim ot 
the examiner, 
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BUT care in licensing drivers is 
not alone sufficient. It is economi- 
cally and practically impossible 
to test thoroughly every appli- 
cant. An adequate psychological 
test would require for each appli- 
cant the services of a trained ex- 
aminer for a period of over a half 
an hour, a collosal task consider- 
ing the hundreds of thousands 


with psychiatric ex- 
perience, a psycho- 
logist, a traffic engineer and a 
statistician. Such a group of 
experts would be competent to 
pass on the fitness of a driver and 
to determine exactly why his 
difficulties arose. 

Many persons are driving cars 
who are mentally or physically 
unfit. Serious disabilities are 
frequently hidden and many per- 
sons apparently healthly are actu- 
ally critically sick. Others have 
serious defects which make it im- 
pcssible for them to drive safely. 

How many automobile acci- 
dents have been caused by epi- 
lepsy? There is one form of 
epilepsy which is fairly frequent, 
although little known to the pub- 
lic, in which there is no loss of 
consciousness in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but interfer- 


ence with important mental pro- 
it 
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cesses for short periods. There is 
another form which is accom- 
panied by a fit but which leads 
to temporary lapses of conscious- 
ness. The unfortunate person 
may be unconscious for only five 
minutes and upon awak- 
ening will net realize 
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success in his profession, was un- 
usually high, but who, when driv- 
ing had an irresistible impulse to 
run close to the curb. He would 
feel uncomfortable and ill at ease 
whenever his car was a distance 





ber at the peak hour in the morn- 
ing. It may well be that this is 
due to the peculiar makeup of 
certain individuals who are not fit 
to drive when tired, therefore not 
fit to drive at all. 

The proposed clinic 
could discover such hid- 





that anything has been 
the matter. 

A driver so afflicted is 
a public menace. He is a 
sick person and it is to 
the community’s benefit 
to discover his ailment. 
We do not know how 
many accidents have 
been cased by such psy- 
chi-epilepsy, but the ag- 
gregate number must 
certainly be large. 

The same may be said 
of various forms of in- 


ACCIDENTS 








Motor Venicie Accipents 
by 


Hours of THe Day K 


den psychological and 
physical disabilities. The 
traffic engineer attached 
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to the staff could examine 
the cause of the particu- 
lar accident which 
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brought the patient to 
the clinic, and then make 
his report to the rest of 
the staff as to the nature 





of its cause from a traffic 
standpoint. 
The clinic could also 








sanity. It is of course a 
foregone truth that no 
insane person should be 
permitted to drive a car. 





examine subjects on their 
knowledge of the rules 
and etiquette of driving. 
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Noon 
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A large number of acci- 
dents have been caused 
by gross ignorance of the 





MIDNIGHT 





But such a_ statement 
presumes that insanity is 








a well defined disease, ° 
capable of immediate 

diagnosis. As a matter of fact, 
insanity is not a specific disease. 
It is a variation from the social 
normal of conduct in any par- 


ticular, 
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THOMAS W. SALMON, Profes- 
sor of Psychiatry at Columbia 
University, maintains that there 
are many forms of 


from the curb. Such a peculiar 
characteristic made him an un- 
safe driver; he was insane so far 
as his automobile was concerned, 
though otherwise absolutely 
healthy. 
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IT IS possible also that some 
people are so susceptible to fatigue 


rules of the road. The 
original examination for 
a license is, in the nature 
of the case, cursory and 
incomplete. A technique of ex- 
aminations has recently been de- 
veloped by psychologists which 
permits a large and varied subject 
matter to be covered in a com- 
paratively short time. The sub- 
ject merely makes checks, and 
plus and minus signs on the paper 
and thereby indicates his knowl- 
edge of the field. 
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insanity not accom- 
panied by the im- 
pairment of the 
functions that are 
required in safe 
motor driving. But 
on the other hand he 
quotes the case of a 
young Hartford 
man who in a state 
of abnormal excite- 
ment drove his car 
through crowded 
streets at a terriffic 5 
speed and ran over 


2 


and killed a man. 9 
For most purposes 7. 
this young Hartford 
man would not be 
considered insane, 


but for purposes of 
driving there re- 


TYPE OF ACCIDENT, 


3, Non-Collision Motor Vehicle Acc. iS 
4.Motor Vehicle v.s. Street Car. 


ANALYSIS OF ACCIDENTS BY TYPES. 
2D 





PERCENT OF TOTAL FATALITIES... 


IT IS naturally im- 
possible to quote at 
length at any of 
these examinations 
for if they became 
matters of general 
knowledge, their 





1.Motor Vehicle vs. Peccstio a <9 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


MOTOR VEHICLE FATALITIES 


efficiency would be 
materially lessened. 
I can though, quote 
one question from 
the examination pre- 
pared by the Psy- 
chological Corpora- 
tion. A statement 
is made having four 
possible endings 
and the subject is 
told to put a check 
on the line preced- 








mains no doubt of 


ing the correct end- 
ing. 








his insanity. 

Dr. Wechsler of the Psychologi- 
cal Corporation recently told me 
of the case of a young lawyer 
whose intelligence, as measured 
by examinations and by practical 


that they are incompetent drivers. 
A disproportionately large num- 
ker of accidents occur at the peak 
hour of traffic in the late after- 
noon, as contrasted with the num- 


“When approach- 


ing an interesecting street or 


highway where your view is ob- 

structed, you should— 

—Stick out your right hand. 
(Continued on Page 24) 











Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


Report of Committee Appointed by Chamber of Commerce 
of U.S. to Investigate This Subject 


HIRTY-EIGHT state legis- 
latures during the winter of 
1924 and the spring of 1925 
considered compulsory automo- 
bile insurance bills. These were 
designed to safeguard the public 
against loss attributable to acci- 
dents where people are seriously 
injured or killed as a result of the 
negligence of financially irres- 
ponsible drivers. Each of these 
proposals would compel an auto- 
mobile owner, in lieu of a cash 
deposit, to carry insurance of cer- 
tain specified amounts. One state 
passed legislation of this type 
and another enacted a financial 
responsibility of driver bill. In 
the other states no proposals were 
enacted.* 
An analysis has been made of 
a number of the bills. The rea- 
sons advanced in favor of compul- 
sory automobile insurance briefly 
are: Injured persons will be sure 
of the financial responsibility of 
drivers, accidents will be reduced, 
and insurance costs will be low- 
ered. The material used to sup- 
port these reasons has been care- 
fully investigated. The argu- 
ments used by opponents of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance 
have also been studied. As a 
means of checking the commit- 
tee’s conclusions, a survey of 176 
deaths was made. These were the 
result of automobile accidents in 
the District of Columbia between 
July 1, 1923, and August 31, 1925. 
In addition material compiled by 
the International Chamber of 
Commerce and the State Depart- 
ment was studied. 


Effect Upon Pedestrians 


UNDER compulsory automobile 
insurance proposals, injured 
pedestrians would have to pro- 
secute their claims as at present 
under the laws of negligence. 
Nothing would be received if the 
motorist was not at fault or there 
had been contributory negligence. 
Recovery would be subject to all 
the uncertainties, costs and de- 
lays of law suits preliminary to 
final action by the courts. 





*This entire report will be considered at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., to be held in Washington, May 
10th, 11th, 12th and 13th, 1926. 





Will Compulsion Solve the Problem? 


Compulsory automobile insur- 
ance will do nothing to relieve the 
situation which results from acci- 
dents to which there are no wit- 
nesses. A large number of auto- 
mobile accidents fall within this 
classification. For example, the 
check survey in the District of 
Columbia showed that a substan- 
tial number of the 77 deaths for 
which liability was undetermined 
were those resulting from acci- 
dents to which there were no wit- 
nesses. Indemnity can not be se- 
cured in those cases where the 
pedestrian is struck by a hit and 
run driver who escapes before he 
is identified, by criminals who are 
operating stolen cars or who are 
driving automobiles which are not 
covered by the insurance required 
or who escape after an accident 
without revealing their identity, 
by unregistered, unlicensed and 
uninsured cars, by cars from oth- 
er states which do not come with- 
in the scope of the legislation, by 
cars not on public highways. 

The committee believes pedes- 
trians and others should do some- 


thing to protect themselves and 
not leave the entire burden upon 
the motorists. Pedestrians can 
not pass on to the public authori- 
ties or motorists their responsi- 
bility for the co-operation neces- 
sary to bring about fewer acci- 
dents. Public authorities should 
prosecute pedestrians as well as 
others responsible for violation of 
traffic ordinances or laws and also 
in cases where their negligence 
has led to accidents. 


Who Causes Accidents 


IF compulsory automobile insur- 
ance is to be justified it must be 
upon the grounds first, that gen- 
erally the motorists are mainly 
responsible for the accidents and 
second, when claim is made the 
injured party cannot recover be- 
cause the motorist has not the 
necessary means. The Washing- 
ton, D. C., check survey between 
July 1, 1923, and August 31, 1925, 
indicated in regard to the matter 
of fault, that in 31.8% of the 
cases the motorist was responsi- 
ble, in 21.6% it was the pedes- 
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OUR FAULT OLD MAN! 
PLEASE excuse |! 














The “Hit and Run” Driver is Largely Responsible for the Onerous Regulations of Auto Traffic 
Which In Many States Are Being Made More and More Severe 


trian’s own fault, in 1.1% death 
was due to a third party, in 1.7% 
death was due to a non-collision 
accident and in 43.8% the fault 
was undetermined. In the state 
of Connecticut during 1923, 49% 
of the fatal accidents and 45% of 
the serious personal injury acci- 
dents were due to operators while 
43% of the fatal accidents and 
50% of the serious personal in- 
jury accidents were the fault of 
other persons. 

The insurance underwriters’ ex- 
perience is helpful in determin- 
ing the percentage of automobile 
accidents for which pedestrians 
are liable. The National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers in summarizing for the 
Hoover Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety the cause of 
2,120 automobile accident reports 
28.3% were due to pedestrians’ 
liability and 13.9% to motorists. 
The American Mutual Alliance, an 
organization of mutual insurance 
companies, in analyzing 1,144 au- 
tomobile accidents occurring in 39 
states indicates accidents arising 
from the pedestrians’ reckless- 
ness or carelessness were equal to 
those caused by motorists. 

The Insurance Committee of 
the Hoover Conference found in 
32.7% of motor accidents a care- 
less or reckless automobile driver 
was responsible, in 29.3% a care- 
less or reckless pedestrian was 
responsible and in 18.7% both 
parties were responsible. One of 
the health and accident insurance 


companies sent the Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee the result of a 
survey of 400 death claims which 
it had paid. In 280 of these cases 
the deaths were due to the negli- 
gence of the injured person. 

From the foregoing figures the 
important part which pedestrians 
play in accidents is evident. Based 
upon them, the committee does 
not believe that the motorists 
should have compulsory automo- 
bile insurance imposed upon 
them. 


Burden on Motorists 


STATISTICS presented to the 
Hoover Conference indicate only 
5% of the insured drivers have 
accidents during one year. Stated 
another way, the average driver 
has only one accident in every 
twenty years. It is obviously un- 
fair to impose upon all motorists 
such a heavy additional burden as 
compulsory insurance when such 
a small percentage of them are 
having accidents. 

Compulsory automobile insur- 
ance is also urged because only 
about 16% of the motorists 
throughout the country carry 
public liability insurance now. 
When one analyzes this figure he 
learns the larger the city, the 
greater the percentage of mo- 
torists who carry public liability 
insurance. In cities of over 100,- 
000, for example, about 50% of 
the automobilists carry public 
liability insurance. It is fair to 
assume a very substantial num- 


ber of the remaining uninsured 
people in the cities are financially 
responsible. On the farms and in 
the rural districts very little pub- 
lic liability insurance is carried. 
One must realize there is not the 
same need for compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance in the country. 
Furthermore, the average farmer 
is financially responsible. 

Compulsory automobile insur- 
ance will impose upon automobile 
owners a financial obligation 
which does not grow out of any 
contract and which is not based 
upon any wrongful act. Yet it 
will place a very large increase 
in insurance premiums upon au- 
tomobile owners. In 1924 policy- 
holders paid over $103,000,000 in 
premiums for automobile liability 
protection. The enactment of 
compulsory automobile insurance 
will increase this amount to well 
over $400,000,000. In view of the 
facts developed under the head- 
ing of “Who Causes Accidents,” 
the committee does not believe it 
is either fair or equitable to place 
this additional burden upon mo- 
torists. 

The maintenance of the proper 
public administrative offices to 
supervise the compulsory automo- 
bile insurance bill is something 
to be carefully considered if legis- 
lation of this type is enacted. 
That supervision may amount to 
large sums of money is evident 
from Connecticut where there are 
now some 250,000 or more 














Although the 


licensed drivers. 
state motor vehicle department is 


exceptionally efficient, it costs 
$490,000 annually. It is obvious 
the addition of compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance to the other 
duties will materially increase the 
budgets of the various states. 


Financial Responsibilty of 
Motorists 


BEFORE compulsory automobile 
insurance measures are enacted, 
it is necessary first to determine 
approximately the amount of 

pecuniary loss for which indem- 
nification is not now recoverable. 

Available information indicates 
that in a relatively small percent- 
age of the deaths for which 
claims are established is there 
failure to receive indemnification. 
This general conclusion was sup- 
ported by the District of Colum- 
bia survey. 

There were 176 deaths in the 
District due to automobile acci- 
dents during the period investi- 
gated. Based on the data devel- 
oped by personal investigation, 
claims were not made in ten cases 
because the beneficiaries or the 
estates thought they could get 
nothing, one was dropped after 
the claim was made but it devel- 
oped there was no possibility of 
getting anything, in one case 
judgment was obtained but noth- 
ing could be collected and one 
claim was reduced from $1,000 to 
$400 because it was impossible to 
obtain more. This makes a total 
of thirteen deaths. The ratio of 
these thirteen deaths to the total 
of 176 is but 7.4%. 

Out of the 176 deaths in the 
District, 53 claims were made. 
Investigation indicated the driver 
was liable in 23 of these cases. 
Analyzing each case in order to 
determine the financial respon- 
sibility of the motorist, it was 
found 19 claims had been allowed, 
two are pending, and two were 
dropped, one because the person 
killed was the fiancee of the 
driver, and the other because the 
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claimant realized it was impos- 
sible to collect. Of the nineteen 
allowed, seventeen have been col- 
lected in full, one has been paid 
in part but there is some question 
whether the rest will be paid, and 
nothing has been paid on the last 
case. 

An analysis of the other thirty 
claims shows the responsibility 
was undetermined in twenty-eight 
and in two it was the fault of a 
third party. Of the twenty- 
eight, twelve are pending, two 
have been dropped, one was lost 
in court, twelve were settled di- 
rectly and one was settled out of 
court after suit had been brought. 
Of the cases where a third party 
was responsible, direct  settle- 
ment was made in one (covernig 
hospital and medical expenses) 
and the other was settled out of 
court. 

The International Chamber of 
Commerce and the State Depart- 
ment made a survey of develop- 
ments from the standpoint of 
compulsory automobile insurance 
in the various prominent foreign 
countries. Only two of the 
smaller countries had legislation 
of this type. This indicated that 
none of the large ones have as yet 
found it necessary to legislate in 
regard to the financial responsi- 
bility of automobile drivers. 

The committee believes that 
the available experience relative 
to established claims in which the 
driver was not financially respon- 
sible does not justify compulsory 
automobile insurance. On _ this 
basis proposals of this type should 
be rejected. 


Accident Prevention 


THE function of insurance is to 
indemnify after a certain event 
has occurred. Insurance is not a 
means of preventing losses but 
rather of distributing them. 
When insurance is arranged for, 
the feeling of liability on the part 
of the individual is lessened. No 
insurance can prevent suffering or 
restore life. It is a mistake to 
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look upon compulsory automobile 
insurance as a means of prevent- 
ing accidents. On the part of 
those who are indifferent to the 
rights of others, compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance may tend to in- 
crease accidents. Even now some 
motorists who are insured think 
because they are protected they 
need not exercise as much care 
while driving. This is notwith- 
standing the accident prevention 
activities of the insurance com- 
panies which have been most 
helpful in curbing accidents. 

Under various compulsory in- 
surance proposals, the automobile 
owner will be compelled to pur- 
chase the insurance policy. In the 
event his car causes injury or 
property damage, his license may 
be cancelled. In cases where 
chauffeurs or some one other 
than the owner was driving at 
the time of the accident the 
license cancellation will in no way 
affect them. They may continue 
driving and having accidents. No 
compulsory automobile insurance 
law would influence the action of 
drivers of cars owned in other 
states where a law of this kind is 
not in force, unlicensed drivers, 
hired or other non-owning driv- 
ers, or criminals. 

The committee does not believe 
the weeding out of reckless and 
incompetent drivers, as proposed 
in compulsory automobile insur- 
ance measures, is the exclusive 
function of the insurance com- 
pany. If it were, much litigation 
would probably ensue if the com- 
panies combined and agreed no 
carrier would accept a risk re- 
jected by one. In the event there 
is no agreement among the com- 
panies, then the desired selection 
will not be obtainable. It is un- 
reasonable to expect the insur- 
ance companies, without police 
powers, to become an agency for 
bringing about reduction in acci- 
dents. This is a state function and 
one which it should properly ex- 
ercise. 

(Continued on Next Page) 

















Pedestrians Should Assume Some of the Burden of Preventing Accidents 
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Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance 
(Continued from Preceding Page) 


The measures which are pro- 
posed ordinarily give to some 
state official the right to pass on 
the question of whether the re- 
fusal is justified. It is not always 
advisable for a company to as- 
sign 2 specific reason why it does 
not care to grant insurance. The 
applicant may never have had an 
accident yét his character, habits 
or business connections are such 
as to make him an unacceptable 
risk. In the event of cancellation, 
it would be necessary for a com- 
pany to give definite reason for 
the proposed action, whereas at 
present the company may cancel 
whenever it finds the policyholder 
is an undesirable risk. 
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AT the 1924 meeting of the 
Hoover Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, the matter of 
compulsory automobile insurance 
was referred to the Insurance 
Committee for consideration as 
a means of reducing accidents. 
The committee rejected this pro- 
posal. The question was then 
brought up during the general 
meeting of the Conference. It 
was voted down almost unani- 
mously. 

Compulsory automobile insur- 
ance ignores the improvement al- 
ready made in reducing accidents. 
Statistics indicate there has been 
a material improvement in the 
number of accidents per ten thou- 
sand cars. The National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers is authority for the fol- 
lowing automobile accident death 


rates: 
Death Rate 
Year per 10,000 Cars 
1915 24.0 
1916 20.8 
1917 18.2 
1918 15.5 
1919 13.0 
1920 12.0 
1921 11.9 
1922 11.6 
1923 10.3 


The committee believes that 
the attention of all civic organ- 
izations should be directed to the 
importance of taking a sufficient 
interest in their local affairs to 
see there is the proper machinery 
for the reduction of accidents 
and the enforcement of laws. 
After the accident occurs nothing 
can be done except to make some 
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provision for the mitigation of 
suffering. The Insurance Ad- 
visory Committee recommends 
the various forms of government 
take necessary steps in order to 
reduce the number of accidents. 


Experience shows accidents can 
be reduced through proper educa- 
tional work, the development of 
laws and rigid enforcement, the 
installation of proper recording 
systems of accidents, better engi- 
neering and mechanical equip- 
ment as well as ‘an appreciation 
in city planning and zoning that 
the traffic problems must be met. 
Consideration should be given to 
the issuing of licenses only to ap- 
plicants who can pass satisfactory 
mental and physical tests as well 
as reexaminations from time to 
time to determine physical fit- 
ness. Insurance cannot reduce 
accidents. The states and munici- 
palities can. With reductions in 
accidents, any demand for com- 
pulsory insurance will be corres- 
pondingly diminished. 
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AT present a motorist who causes 
death through criminal negli- 
gence is subject to criminal ac- 
tion. Although prosecution of this 
type is not carried on as often as 
it should be, still many men have 
been properly punished. There 
should be a greater appreciation 
of this possibility by motorists. 
It will have a very substantial 
effect upon their carefulness. 
Compulsory insurance cannot pos- 
sibly have the same effect. 


The motor vehicle commis- 
sioner should have the authority, 
and the necessary staff to enforce 
this authority, to suspend licenses 
for varying periods of time in the 
event of minor infractions of laws 
or traffic regulations. In case of 
serious infractions; the commis- 
sioner may revoke or perma- 
nently cancel licenses. This au- 
thority should also be exercised 
by courts of law charged with the 
responsibility of trying motorists 
for violations of traffic ordinances 
or other laws involving the use of 
a motor. The suspension or can- 
cellation of a license would be in 
addition to any other fine or sen- 
tence. The object is to give the 
necessary authority to public of- 
ficials to take whatever steps may 
be in the public interest when 
considering cases of continually 
negligent or reckless drivers. 


Insurance Costs 


INSURANCE rates are based on 
experience. The process of com- 





petition tends to keep the rates 
low. Under the existing system 
of insurance the companies en- 
deavor to exercise a selection with 
the idea of building up a business 
with policyholders who are care- 
ful and honest drivers. This 
makes for a good experience and 
low rates. If compulsory insur- 
ance comes into effect, the com- 
panies may have to take all driv- 
ers. The result will be an increase 
in the number of claims and 
higher insurance costs. 

With compulsory insurance in 
force there probably will develop 
an attitude in many people to 
make claims regardless of wheth- 
er a person was in the right or 
wrong. In cases where it appears 
the motorist is not responsible for 
the accident, the claims will be re- 
sisted and many suits will be 
brought. The cost of investigat- 
ing the accidents and defending 
these suits will increase overhead 
expenses. For example, under 
compulsory automobile insurance 
proposals it will be possible for 
guests of a motorist or even the 
members of his family to bring 
suit upon the occurrence of an ac- 
cident. If the motorist admits 
liability, regardless of actual 
fault, they might recover. The ef- 
fect of compulsory automobile in- 
surance upon dishonest cliamants 
is a very important factor upon 
insurance rates. These people will 
know there is insurance money 
available, hence there will be an 
incentive for making false claims 
which will affect the rates. 

Today the purpose of liability 
insurance is to protect the mo- 
torist in the event of claims aris- 
ing from accidents for which he 
is responsible. There is a strong 
possibility compulsory automobile 
insurance will change this to pro- 
tection of the public against mo- 
torists’ negligence. Obviously the 
restrictions formerly placed upon 
the motorist in the policy will not 
apply to the general public. If 
the motorist should violate any of 
these restrictions at present, the 
policy is void. This would not be 
true in reference to the public. 
Of course this change in bases is 
so broad it will necessarily in- 
crease the insurance costs. 

Compulsory insurance will 
change the public attitude toward 
insurance. At present insurance 
is a voluntary undertaking and 
attracts, as a rule, the careful, the 
cautious and the financially re- 
sponsible owner. The arrange- 


ment being of the owner’s mak- 
ing, he cooperates with his insur- 
(Continued on Page 30) 























Long Range Weather 


Forecasting 
(Continued from Page 138) 


years, based on the return of the 
earth’s sun and moon to relatively 
identical positions. He had fore- 
casted for Europe last July in a 
paper presented to the French 
Academy of Sciences a return 
this winter of the notably severe 
year, 1740, which in turn was a 
repetition of the severe winter of 
1553. It will be noted that these 
periods are spaced respectively 
186 and 187 years apart. Many 
other recurring dates were given 
in Abbe Gabriel’s paper. It is 
yet to be shown by careful ex- 
amination of historical records 
that the application of this lunar- 
solar cycle will apply with equal 
certitude to ordinary years as he 
has shown it to apply to abnormal 
years. Research now in progress 
will shortly clarify this subject. 


Here then will be a definite de- 
termination of one of the main 
bases for fixing the insurance 
rates in all the older settled sec- 
tions and countries of the world 
where records of crops and 
weather are available for at least 
186 years. When to this histori- 
cal examination is added the defi- 
nite processes of Long Range 
Weather Forecasting from studies 
in solar radiation and ocean sur- 
face temperatures which I have 
developed, the hazards of crop 
insurance will be materially re- 
duced, and elements now of a 
secondary character will present 
the major risks. These will run 
along the lines of plant disease 
and insect destruction, of hail, 
tornado and frost damage, al- 
ready recognized and definitely in 
the field of insurance . 
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WITH the general indication of 
favorable or unfavorable crop 
prospects applying to individual 
crops ascertainable not only for 
given areas and definite seasons 
but for two or more years in ad- 
vance, it will be possible to work 
out sound rates for insurance poli- 
cies on crops for equal lengths ot 
time, and on practically a national 
scale. It is even to be studied as 
in the practical field of develop- 
ment that some of the objects 
scught to be obtained through the 
operation of an export corpora- 
tion, such as is now advocated by 
many of the agricultural interests 
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through congressional action, 
could be better accomplished as a 
corollary of crop insurance. 


To illustrate, it is difficult to 
conceive of any practical plan by 
which Congress could make a law 
to prevent farmers from increas- 
ing their acreage at will in face 
of definite over-production, pro- 
vided the proposed law contained 
a provision for the general taxa- 
tion of production in the field in 
question to meet inevitable losses. 
On the other hand an association 
of co-operative insurance inter- 





Some Hope in the Situation 


ests, with over-production in any 
staple already in evidence, could 
very well adopt a policy of refus- 
ing to extend insurance to any 
and all individuals who persisted 
in expanding their production 
against the common interest. 
This might seem to be a bold 
declaration, but it is exactly the 
policy, even if in another form, 
already applied in over one hun- 
dred of the great industrial 
groups in maintaining what they 
considered fair market prices and 
preventing the flooding of the 
markets by over-production and 
senseless competition. 
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Wise Farmers Have Storm Cellars 
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This is but a crude presentation 
of what the leading minds of the 
insurance world will shortly be 
called upon to develop into sound 
and valuable operation. Those 
who are familiar with the tre- 
mendous growth of insurance in 
numerous directions during the 
past thirty years, will not con- 
sider it amiss to have this pre- 
sentation of the new material now 
coming into availability for the 
growth of agricultural co-opera- 
tive insurance. 





Warns Against Rebating 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 6 ad- 
dressed “To All Insurance 
Companies Transacting Automo- 
bile Liability Insurance In Said 
Commonwealth (of Massachu- 
setts) ,” and signed by Commis- 
sioner Wesley E. Monk, reads: 
Information has been given to 
me which tends to indicate that 
some insurance companies using 
the conference rates are issuing 
automobile liability policies at less 
than the manual rates to individ- 
uals employed by a given em- 
ployer if a certain number agree 
to take such a policy, and that 
some companies are issuing group 
automobile liability policies cov- 
ering employees of a given con- 
cern at reductions from the rates 
charged for individuals holding 
policies giving the same coverage. 


The attention of all insurance 
companies, their officers and 
agents and of all insurance brok- 
ers is called to the provisions of 
Section 182 of Chapter 175 of our 
General Laws, which as construed 
prohibit not only rebating and the 
granting of inducements but also 
discrimination as to premium 
rates between policyholders who 
are members of the same class. 


The fact that a person is em- 
ployed by a given concern, or that 
a given number of employees of a 
certain concern agree to take poli- 
cies from a company, does not 
justify the classification of that 
person or those employees as less 
hazardous than a person not so 
employed or so insured. Such 
facts plainly have no relevancy to 
the hazards involved and the writ- 
ing of any kind of insurance for 
such a person or persons, at a 
preferential rate, under either an 
individual policy or a group policy 
is unquestionably discriminatory 
and unlawful under said Section 
182. 
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Auto Accidents 


Continued from Page 18 


—Blow your horn and slow down. 
—Come to a quick stop. 
—Look to the right or left. 

A series of such questions prop- 
erly arranged will indicate the 
subject’s knowledge of traffic 
rules and regulations and when 
compared with the findings of the 
traffic engineer will tend to show 
whether the accident resulted 
from a confused notion of the 
laws of driving. 

Persons brought before the 
traffic court for either serious or 
repeated violations of traffic 
rules, and persons having an ac- 
cident involving personal injury 
or property damage over $100 
could be referred to the clinic by 
the magistrate of the traffic court. 

At the clinic, the exact pro- 
cedure would depend upon how 
the case arose. In every case the 
“patient” would be given a physi- 
cal and psychological examina- 
tion, with a view to detecting 
possible hidden conditions that 
may interfere with his ability as 
a driver. The psychological ex- 
amination would include an ordi- 
nary intelligence test, a psycho- 
logical inventory, a reaction time 
test, similar to the one developed 
by Dr. Snow for testing taxi 
chauffeurs, a test of social intelli- 
gence, and possibly a fatigue and 
other special tests. 
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THERE are three classes on “in- 
telligence” that enter as factors 
into the ability to drive. The first 
is logical ability which is tested 
for by the ordinary intelligence 
test. Tentative experiments tend 
te show that this is the least im- 
portant of the three types and 
even though a person may rank 
very low in “logical intelligence” 
he may be a very good driver. 
However, pending the develop- 
ment of additional material, those 
who rank lowest in logical intelli- 
gence should be prohibited from 
driving. They are the “morons,” 
and it is advisable to place some 
sort of check upon their activities 
with so dangerous and compli- 
cated a machine as an automobile. 

The mechanical or motor re- 
action type of intelligence is of 
greater importance to the driver 
of an automobile. Tests such as 
the one developed to test taxi- 
drivers could be employed to de- 
termine how an individual ranks 
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in this sort of intelligence. The 
competent driver ought to be able 
te react quickly to a given stimu- 
lus and to do a specific thing 
under certain conditions. This 
ability can easily be examined in 
a laboratory. 
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THE third type of intelligence is 
the most difficult to measure, and 
the most important to the driver. 
Ii is called “social intelligence,” 
and on it depends the attitude a 
man will take towards his fellow 
beings. In certain of its aspects 
its presence cannot be determined 
by examination. One of the fac- 
tors making up “social intelli- 
gence” is care, or its absence, 
recklessness, which can be effici- 
ently tested. 
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One of these “care” tests, con- 
sists of a group of mazes. The 
subject is told to draw a line from 
one end of the maze to the other 
as fast as he can but not to touch 
the walls. The highly efficient in- 
dividual will move his pencil 
rapidly and successfully. The 
cereful person will go through 
slowly and succeed in avoiding 
the walls; the careless one will 
attempt to go through quickly but 
will frequently touch the walls. 

An adaption of this test can be 
given with an actual automobile 
in a driving test yard. The driver 
will be told to go as fast as he 
can ten times around a circle or 
oval, keeping within a marked 
track. The careless driver will 
frequently cross the marked 


track. It has been suggested that 
for professional drivers the track 
could be oiled at one point to make 
it necessary to avoid skidding. 





THE clinic could test the cases 
sent to them for these three kinds 
of intelligence. It could also give 
the “patients’ a psychological in- 
ventory which is an ingenious de- 
vice developed by psychologists to 
detect pathological conditions. The 
subject answers on a prepared 
blank a group of questions about 
himself. He is asked if he blushes 
frequently or infrequently; does 
he see a doctor when he is sick; 
does he turn sick at the sight ot 
blood and other queries of a simi- 
lar nature. Numerous experi- 
ments have determined that cer- 
tain answers indicate pathological 
conditions, and a person whose 
score shows such a condition 
should be subjected to a more de- 
tailed examination. 


Those who have been urging 
the institution of a clinic such as 
the one outlined, suggest that a 
charge be made for the examina- 
tion, which would be in the nature 
of a penalty for having an acci- 
dent or seriously violating the 
traffic rules. In this way the 
clinic could be practically self- 
supporting, although conferring a 
very definite social benefit upon 
the community. 


In addition to this primary 
function of eliminating unfit driv- 
ers, the clinic would be prepared 
to gather statistics upon the 
causes of accidents. After all, no 
disease can be cured until it has 
been carefully and scientifically 
analyzed into its component parts. 
Now we do not actually know 
what an unfit driver is. We have 
yet to discover what character 
traits make a man unsafe at the 
wheel. We do not even know ex- 
actly what circumstances sur- 
round the average accident. 
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THE tables reproduced present 
examples of the statistics needed. 
It is important to know exactly 
what the driver was doing that 
led to the accident. If our statis- 
tical information tends to show 
that hogging the right of way is 
the most frequent cause of acci- 
dents, then it will indicate what 
traffic laws need to be most 
stringently enforced. If a care- 
fully compiled accident curve 
measured by hours of the day, in- 
dicates that the late afternoon is 
the period of greatest frequency 
for accidents, then it will suggest 
that during those hours the speed 
of traffic in congested parts of the 
cities should be reduced and that 














a larger number of police traffic 
officers should be on duty. 

The correctly organized clinic 
would have a competent statisti- 
cian attached to its staff and 
would compile all the information 
obtained by examining “patients” 
into charts which would indicate 
the most frequent physical and 
psychological causes of accidents. 

For such a service, even if for 
none other, a clinic for reckless 
drivers is absolutely essential. 
Our present hit or miss system is 
based on pure guess work that 
probably has little foundation in 
scientific fact. Take the question 
ot age limits for example. 
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THE traffic laws usually provide 
that no person under sixteen or 
eighteen years of age may obtain 
a driver’s license. No upper age 
limit is set. Now, it is known 
that chronological age and mental 
age are independent variants. 
And it is possible that many 
young people under eighteen are 
capable of becoming very excel- 
lent drivers. But before giving a 
definite answer to this problem it 
would be necessary to examine 
the age factor in connection with 
automobile accidents. Does the 
older, more mature person tend to 
have fewer accidents? What ex- 
tra risk is assumed by permitting 
a youth under eighteen to drive? 
Is that risk compensated for by 
added ability? All these things 
must be known before we can in- 
telligently set a minimum age. 

Presume, for example, that 
young people between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen were apt to 
have ten percent more accidents 
than older persons. This fact 
would have to be studied in con- 
nection with the psychological 
maxim that the young learn more 
repidly and reach a higher effici- 
ency than mature individuals. It 
may be that a person who has 
learned to drive before he is eigh- 
teen has become so proficient that 
when he is older he is less apt to 
have an accident by, let us say, 
ten percent. This would more 
than compensate for the greater 
possibility of an accident during 
his youth, and under such circum- 
stances it would be advisable to 
give him a license, providing he 
could pass a very high examina- 
tion, physically, mentally and psy- 
chologically. 

There is a great danger from 
elderly drivers who may be un- 
aware of growing handicaps to 
his safe driving ability. Ordi- 
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narily, licenses are renewed auto- 
matically. An experimental clinic 
could determine at what age a 
driver should be required to take 
yearly examinations before hav- 
ing his license reissued. 
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TWO clinics similar to the one 
suggested here, have been operat- 
ing on a small scale in Boston. 
They are conducted under the 
auspices of the Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital and the Judge 
Baker Foundation. Because of 
their semi-official nature their 
work has been somewhat limited 
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in scope. A clinic to which every 
driver having an accident of suffi- 
cient magnitude would be re- 
ferred, could accomplish much 
more than one which has merely 
the opportunity of examining 
chance “patients.” But neverthe- 
less the work in Boston has shown 
that the plan is feasible and that 
valuable results would follow 
from the organization of such an 
ir-stitution. 


The Judge Baker Foundation 
Clinic has been concerned chiefly 
with juvenile offenders referred 
te it by the Police Magistrate. 
They have discovered many 
youths who although apparently 
healthy and intelligent, have psy- 
chological defects which make 
them unsafe drivers. In such 
cases the clinic has recommended 
that the driver’s license be re- 
voked, 


IN CONNECTION with a discus- 
sion of a clinic for reckless driv- 
ers it is well to outline the plan 
for examinations, suggested by 
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Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, President 
ot the Psychological Corporation 
and chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on tests of the National: Con- 
ference. 

He recommends that all appli- 
cants for a driver’s license be 
divided into these four classes and 
that a different examination be 
given for each: 


GROUP A 
Applicants for licenses to drive 
private cars, who shall be given 
an examination that will yield the 
best results in a limited time and 
shall be comparable in all juris- 
dictions. 


GROUP B 


Public chauffeurs, including 
drivers of taxi-cabs, busses, trucks 
and emergency vehicles, who shall 
be given a more difficult and 
searching examination. 


GROUP C 
Applicants suffering from some 
disability such as defective eye- 
sight or hearing, loss of limb, old 
age, illiteracy, a record of insanity 
or conviction for crime, who shall 
be given a special examination. 


GROUP D 

Those who have been respon- 
sible for accidents resulting in 
personal injury or considerable 
property damage, or who have 
been convicted of serious offenses 
under the laws governing the use 
of motor vehicles, who shall be 
given a thorough examination be- 
fore their licenses are permanent- 
ly renewed. 

According to this plan the clinic 
would undertake the examination 
of Group A and Group D and 
would establish definite standards 
for the granting or revocation of 
licenses to the special cases fall- 
ing within these groups. 





Back After Illness 


ME: J. J. FITZGERALD, as- 
sistant secretary of the Grain 
Dealers National Mutual of Indi- 
anapolis, is back on duty after an 
illness which kept him in a hospi- 
tal at Albuquerque, N. M., for sev- 
eral weeks. While on a trip west 
for his company he was stricken 
with a severe attack of pneu- 
monia, and physicians ordered his 
removal from the train at Albu- 
querque. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald went immedi- 
ately to nurse him back to health, 
and Mr. C. A. McCotter, secretary 
of the Grain Dealers National, 
also paid him a visit. 
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N. F. P. A. Annual Meeting 
To Be Held At Atlantic City on May 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th 


THE Thirtieth Annual Meeting 
of the National Fire Protection 
Association will be held in At- 
lantic City on May 10th, 11th, 
12th and 13th, and is to be open 
to all associate members, repre- 
sentatives of organization mem- 
bers, and others who may be in- 
terested. 

Monday morning will be de- 
voted to registration and commit- 
tee meetings. Monday at 2:30 
p. m. the convention will be called 
to order, with sessions during the 
afternoon and evening, including 
President Miller’s address, ad- 
ministration reports, the report of 
the Committee on Fire Prevention 
Week and several interesting tech- 
nical committee reports. On Mon- 
day afternoon, weather permit- 
ting, a motion picture will be 
taken, including all those attend- 
ing the convention. Tuesday 
morning and afternoon will be 
devoted to regular sessions with 
the evening left free. After the 
business session on Wednesday 
morning a special marine fire pro- 
tection demonstration will be held 
in the afternoon. On Wednesday 
evening there will be an enter- 
tainment program with motion 
pictures of fire protection interest. 
Thursday morning and afternoon 
will be devoted to the regular ses- 
sions of the convention with the 
election of officers as the last item 
on the program. 

Reports will be received this 
year from almost all of the im- 
portant committees. Each as pre- 
sented will be discussed and as 
usual all members will have op- 
portunity to make suggestions 
relative to the reports, to ask 
questions and to vote on their 
adoption. The reports include 
those on automatic sprinklers, 
oils, gases, tanks, standpipe and 


hose systems and many other 
items of interest, in some cases 
being amendments to the estab- 
lished regulations and in others 
new subjects. 





Casualty Actuarial Society 


O N FRIDAY, May 21st the Cas- 

ualty Actuarial Society will 
hold its semi-annual meeting at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City, beginning at 10 a. m. 

The program will consist of the 
reading of the President’s ad- 
dress, the presentation of new 
papers and discussion of matters 
presented at the last meeting of 
the Society. 

Members are invited to send in 
topics to be considered and speak- 
ers will be assigned to address 
the meeting on the suggested sub- 
jects. 

Several proposed amendments 
to the by-laws are to be voted on. 


State Fund Baill in 


Pennsylvania 


<¢] NSURANCE in Transition— 

a Proposed Act for the In- 
suring by Taxation of all Proper- 
ties Subject to Local Taxation,” 
is the title of a proposed bill 
which has been the center of much 
interest in Philadelphia. 

It provides that county com- 
missioners shall cause to be added 
to all taxable county property a 
“millage not to exceed three mills 
on the dollar on all taxable prop- 
erty in said county, to be collected 
as other taxes and paid into the 
County Treasurer’s office and 
placed in an insurance fund to 
meet all losses caused by fire and 
lightning in said county. 

G. S. Ladd, of Ulysses, is said 








solicitors in Wisconsin and Illinois. 
first letter. 





FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


A successful mutual fire insurance company, paying large dividends on 
general mercantile lines has openings for responsible field representatives or 
Give age, experience and references in 


ADDRESS X243, JOURNAL OF AMERICAN INSURANCE 
168 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 











to be the sponsor of this proposal 
to put Pennsylvania in the insur- 
ance business. This state has had 
other proposals of like kind in the 
recent past, one of which men- 
tioned by the Insurance Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania not long ago 
being a plan for the creation of a 
state fire insurance fund. 

The proposed bill would stipulate 
that the county commissioners are 
te determine the taxable value of 
all property in their jurisdictions, 
and the insurance value of prop- 
erty shall be no greater than the 
taxable value. In the event of a 
fire if there is criminal negligence, 
collision or personal liability and 
if the taxes on the burned prop- 
erty have been paid. If so the 
loss is to be paid within sixty 
days. The bill states that there 
shall be no appeal from the deci- 
sions of the commissioners except 
tc the Court of Common Pleas 
within one year. 





New Mutual Licenses 


THE Hardware Mutual Casual- 

ty Company, of Stevens Point, 
Wis., has been admitted to Mass- 
achusetts to write liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision and 
plate glass. G. A. Fiel of Boston 
is the agent of record. 

The National Implement Mutual 
Insurance Company, of Owaton- 
na, Minn., has been admitted to 
Massachusetts to write fire and 
tornado, with H. E. Johnson of 
Boston as agent of record. 





Executive Committee 
National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners 


Meets June 8th 


THE Executive Committee of 

National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners will meet at 
Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on June 8th. 

Honorable Joseph Button, the 
secretary, in making the announce- 
ment of the meeting said that 
since other convention committee 
raeetings will be held at the same 
place, and the entire membership 
will be invited to attend, the regu- 
lar spring meeting will be dis- 
pensed with. 


The convalescent —“Did you 
have my brown suit cleaned and 
pressed while I was in the hos- 
pital?” 

His wife—‘No, I had your 
black suit fixed up; I thought that 
would be better in case anything 
should happen.” 

















“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”— Thackeray 


Will You Attend 
Tickets are on sale for the lecture, 
“Fools,” to be given by Prof. Hihatt. 
Every ticket will admit one. 





Authoritative 
“Bill is going to retire from business 
for five years.” 
“Oh, I’ve heard him say that before.” 
“Yes, but this time the judge said it.” 
—Kablegram. 





Popularity 
The Billings (Mont.) Gazette has 
abolished its editorial page. By thus 
economizing the editorial writers’ sal- 
aries, the Gazette will be able to give 
its readers one additional comic strip 
a day.—Life. 





Useless Perfection 

It is one thing to claim perfection 
or efficiency; it is another thing to be 
able to make good that claim. 

“What’s the fuss in the schoolyard, 
sonny?” asked a gentleman passing a 
ward school. 

“Why, the doctor’s just been around 
examinin’ us, an’ one of the deficient 
boys is knockin’ hell out of a perfect 
kid.”—Kablegram 





His Tragic Experience 

“Why don’t you work? 
Hard work never killed any 
one!” 

“You are wrong, lady. I 
lost both of my wives in that 
way!” 

—Sydney Bulletin, Australia. 





Not the Usual Shingle 

A burning shingle from the 
barn fell on Mrs. Anna 
Noonan’s neck and inflected 
a severe burn. The loss is 
only partly covered by insur- 
ance.—Extract from a news 
item in the Worcester (N. Y.) 
Times. 





His Generous Bequest 

“TI hear that Jones left 
everything he had to an or- 
phan asylum.” 


“Is that so? What did he 
leave?” 


“Twelve children.” 
—Fulton’s Monthly. 





Conceit 
An engineer, explaining 
the operation of a machine, 
was so annoyed at the inter- 
ruptions of a certain man 
that he refused to continue. 
“Who is that fellow who 
pretends to know more about 
that machine than I do?” he 

asked another man. 
“Why, he’s the man who 
invented it,” was the reply. 

—Kablegram. 


Nt 





Healthy Atmosphere 


“Is this a healthy town,” asked a 
stranger of a native of a certain be- 
nighted region of the West. 

“It sure is,’ replied the native. 
“When I came here I couldn’t utter a 
word. I had scarcely a hair on my 
head. I hadn’t the strength to walk 
across the room, and [ had to be lifted 
from my bed.” 


“That is wonderful,” exclaimed the 
stranger. “How long have you been 
here?” 

“IT was born here.”—O. D. in Arch. 
Ther. 


Mixed 


Schoolgirl (at the telephone) : 
father, do come home. I’ve mixed the 
plugs in some way. The radio is all 
covered with frost and the ice-box is 
singing ‘Way Out West in Kansas,’ ”— 
Success Magazine. 


“Oh, 





Stuck Up 
“See this stickpin? It belonged to a 
millionaire!” 
“Who?” 


“Woolworth !”’—Hitide. 
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Copyright—Life 


Capital and Labor 






A Dentist Joke 


“The robber wore rubbers and walked 
backwards,” deduced Harkshaw. 

“Ah!” observed his co-worker, “we 
must look for a man with receding 
gums.”-——Belle Hop. 





A Course Joke 


Bo: “I hear Joe is playing golf now 
on the Municipal Links.” 

Zo: ‘Yeh! he plays G.A.R. golf, out 
in ’61 and back in ’65’.—Ex. 





Brother Got the Lingo 


A boy left the farm and got a job 
in the city. He wrote a letter to his 
brother who elected to stick to the farm, 
telling of the joys of city life in which 
he said: “Thursday we autoed out to 
the Country Club, where we golfed 
until dark. Then we motored to the 
beach for the week-end.” 


The brother on the farm wrote back: 
“Yesterday we buggied to town and 
baseballed all the afternoon. To-day 
we muled out to the cornfield and ge- 
hawed until sundown. After we had 
suppered, we piped for a 
while. After that we stair- 
cased up to our room and 
bedsteaded until the clock 
fived.”—Pittsburgh Christian 
Advocate. 





Willing to Oblige 

The famous criminal law- 
yer had won a shockingly 
bad case by eloquence and 
trickery, and a rival lawyer 
said to him, bitterly: 

“Is there any case so low, 
so foul, so vilely crooked and 
shameful that you’d refuse 
it?’ 

“Well, I don’t know,” the 
other answered with a smile. 
“What have you been doing 
now ?” 

—Northern Daily Mail. 





Close-Shave Alibi 


Corporal: “Hey you! Why 
haven’t you shaved ?” 
Private: “There were six 
others using the mirror and 
I think I shaved somebody 
else!” 
—Carolina Buccaneer. 





Probably a Woman 


Freddy: “Grandpa, did you 
once have hair like snow?” 
Grandpa: “Yes, my boy.” 
Freddy: “Well, who shov- 


eled it off?” 
—Pitt Panthe. 
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Customer Ownership 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Many insurance companies in 
recent times have suffered the ill 
will of the public in the same way 
and for much the same causes that 
the Public Utility Corporations 
formerly suffered. This ill feel- 
ing will increase until the com- 
panies of their own accord give 
the public (its policyholders) a 
reason to be interested in the 
business, 


Two Hundred Years of 
Policyholder Ownership 


MUTUAL insurance was founded 
more than two centuries ago on 
the principle of policyholder own- 
ership. It embraces and empha- 
sizes that principle today. Every 
mutual insurance corporation in 
business has been started by its 
policyholders. Their premiums 
have paid the losses sustained by 
them, created the profits; their 
faith in the enterprise and in each 
other has been rewarded by a fair 
share of these profits. 
Policyholder ownership means 
more for the stability and perma- 
nence of an insurance company, 
more for satisfactory service to 
its policyholders and a proper 
appreciation of their mutual in- 
terest, than any other force or 
ccndition within the business. 


Growth of Mutual Insurance 


THE first American insurance 
company was founded almost two 
hundred years ago by Benjamin 
Franklin. It was purely mutual 
in form and continues in success- 
ful operation to this day. Theoldest 
casualty insurance company in 
America is also a mutual com- 
pany. From its small beginning 
it has developed into a leading 
company of the day and age. The 
soundness of the policyholder 
ownership principle has _ been 
thoroughly established, just as 
that of customer ownership of 
utilities is now being demon- 
strated, 

Today there are more than two 
thousand eight hundred mutual 
insurance corporations in our 
country. This includes life, fire, 
casualty and miscellaneous com- 
panies. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York 
is the largest insurance corpora- 
tion in the world. It is owned 
entirely by its policyholders. In 
fact, of the eight leading life com- 
panies in America, seven are 
mutual, and competent authorities 
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estimate that the lives and for- 
tunes of 75% of our entire people 
are protected by mutual insurance 
policies of one class or another. 

The premiums paid by mutual 
policyholders of the United States 
now exceed five hundred million 
dollars annually. Every dollar of 
this enormous sum is invested in 
America. The profits from these 
investments are directly returned 
to their originating source, the 
policyholder owners. 


Invested Capital 


POLICYHOLDER ownership of 
insurance companies differs in one 
respect from the customer owner- 
ship of public utilities. In the 
latter case, the customer owner 
must actually invest capital to be- 
come a part owner in the enter- 
prise. In addition to his capital 
investment, he must pay a 
prescribed rate for use of the 
commodity or service. The policy- 
holder owner in the mutual insur- 
ance company is not required to 
make any capital investment. His 
premium paid to the company con- 
stitutes his only investment, and 
it is upon this investment after 
losses are paid, that the return of 
profit to him is made. 

In the practical operation of 
any form of insurance, policy- 
holder premiums create and con- 
stitute the common fund out of 
which all losses and expenses are 
paid, and all profits made. There- 
fore, it would seem that mutual 
insurance, insuring as it does an 
equitable distribution of its profits 
to those whose investment (pre- 
miums), create the institution, is 
more nearly a perfect form of 
corporate protection than any 
other. 

Easily available public records 
show hundreds of mutual com- 
panies that have for years re- 
turned large dividends to policy- 
holder owners on no other basis 
of investment than premiums 
paid. The policyholder owner of 
mutual insurance seems to have 
been even more fortunate than his 
fellow investor, the customer 
owner of public utilities who has 
been required to make an actual 
investment of capital in addition 
to his monthly charge for service 
used, and must be satisfied with a 
5 to 7% return on his capital in- 
vested. The mutual policyholder 
owner, with no capital invested 
beyond his regular premium, has 
received annual dividends rang- 
ing from 20% of his casualty to 
40% of his fire insurance pre- 
miums over a long period of 





years. While these same mutual 
companies have been making 
such remarkable savings or in- 
vestment return to their policy- 
holder owners, they have paid out 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
losses and accumulated combined 
assets of more than four billion 
dollars that are now held in trust 
for future protection of policy- 
holder owners. 


Advantages of Policyholder 
Ownership 


1. Fosters harmonious rela- 
tionship between policyholder 
and company. 

2. Eliminates an economic 
burden and waste in the form 
of excessive overhead expense 
that has fastened itself around 
the neck of capital stock insur- 
ance companies. Public records 
show that mutual companies in- 
cur about one-half the overhead 
expense of their stock com- 
petitor. 

3. It is a source of strength 
for the company. The more 
policyholder owners it has, the 
more impregnable becomes its 
position as an institution of 
sound protection. 

4. Policyholders have a defi- 
nite and almost fixed interest 
in the losses, as upon the loss 
experience of the company de- 
pends their savings in cost and 
fluctuation in rate. 

5. Just as with the public 
utility and its customer owner, 
policyholder ownership creates 
good will and establishes confi- 
dence between the insured and 
insurer. If the rate of pre- 
mium paid brings satisfactory 
returns in protection and serv- 
ice, the policyholder owners 
form a circle of constant boost- 
ers and friends. They can and 
often do make valuable sugges- 
tions that lead to improved 
service and protection. They 
stand between conservative 
American business principles 
and state ownership of all forms 
of utility and public service, 
now being advocated with some 
success by one branch of our 
political school. 

Monopolistic state controlled in- 
surance funds have not prospered 
in states that support mutual com- 
panies. The thousands of satis- 


fied policyholder owners know 
that their company is meeting its 
problem squarely, paying its just 
losses promptly and distributing 
its profits fairly between them. 
They know that a state insurance 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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Rhode Island Rejects 


Compulsory Insurance 


OUSE BILL 1037, introduced in the Rhode 
Island legislature and referred to the Judicial 
Committee has been reported on adversely 
and thus rejected. 
The committee said in part: 


“The thought has been advanced and has gained 
considerable support in many quarters that if 
every motorist were compelled to show proof of 
financial responsibility before being granted a 
license to operate a motor vehicle, the problem 
would be solved, especially as it applies to uncol- 
lected claims for damages. 


SSS 


“Compulsory insurance is tainted with paternal- 
ism and of necessity implies an extension of gov- 
ernmental activities, influence and control over 
rights, and responsibilities hcretofore resting exclu- 
sively in the individual. 

“It is another step towards government control 
over private life and occupations which according 
to the highest public interest and national tradition 
should be let alone. 

“While it is impossible to ascertain the uncom- 
pensated losses there is every reason to believe they 
are in reality much smaller than at first appears. 

“There is little doubt but that compulsody insur- 
ance will lead to State Insurance. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 


Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated. Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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Everyone Praises 
Mr. Good Driver 


—not the idle praise of the flat- 
terer, but the sincere and respect- 
ful commendation of those who ap- 
preciate thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Good Driver is praised be- 
cause he uses his driving skill to 
drive his car efficiently—that 
means, first of all, SAFELY. He 
cares nothing for false praise for 
a risk taken—that is not praise- 
worthy in a good driver. 


While Mr. Good Driver slows up 
behind a street car, a driver who 
thinks that speeding by the open- 
ing gates is evidence of his driving 
ability is instantly recognized as a 
poor driver—actually, a fool. 


Every day there are countless 
opportunities for automobile driv- 
ers to determine their status as 
skilled wheelsmen. Those who are 
considerate and careful are praised 
for their ability; the others are 
classified instantly as incom- 
petents. 


The more skilled the driver the 
more readily will he embrace the 
opportunity to protect himself and 
others with good liability in- 
surance. 


Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance 
(Continued from Page 22) 


ance carrier. Such a type of own- 
er will continue to cooperate, even 
under compulsory insurance; but 
little cooperation can reasonably 
be expected of the reckless, the 
indifferent and the morally irres- 
ponsible who are forced to pur- 
chase insurance. Many of them 
may be open to suggestions for 
the promotion of excessive claims, 
even to the promotion of fake 
claims, to the end that they may 
benefit by the fund to which they 
have been compelled to con- 
tribute. 


Constitutionality 


THERE is a legal question in- 
volved as to whether the use of 
an automobile on a street or high- 
way is a right or a privilege. 
While it is generally admitted the 
use of streets for operation of 
vehicles for hire is undoubtedly a 
privilege, in some decisions it has 
been indicated that wherever the 
right of the general public to use 
automobiles in their ordinary 
pleasure or business has been 
touched upon, the use of these ve- 
hicles is a right and not a privi- 
lege. Some decisions which bear 
out this contention may be found 
in the language of the Supreme 
Court in Packard vs. Banton, 68 
L. Ed. 597, and of the West Vir- 
ginia Court in ex parte Dickey, 
85 S. E. 781. 

Workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation was upheld on the ground 
there is a contractual relationship 
between the employers and the 
employees. There is no such rela- 
tionship existing between the pub- 
lic and the motorist. There is also 
another question, that of dis- 
crimination when states refuse 
their citizens the right to operate 
motor vehicles on their roads un- 
less they have complied with the 
compulsory automobile insurance 
laws. This will arise when citi- 
zens of other states, to which the 
law does not apply and in which 
such legislation is not in effect, 
use the same roads. 


Committee Recommendations 


THE Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee recommends that the Na- 
tional Chamber oppose the prin- 
ciple of compulsory automobile in- 
surance. Pedestrians as well as 
motorists are responsible for mo- 
tor accidents. In cases where 
death claims are established, 
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available data indicate there is in- 
demnification in all but a small 
percentage. In the event compul- 
sory automobile insurance laws 
were enacted throughout the 
country, an increase of over 
$300,000,000 in insurance pre- 
miums would be necessary. There 
would be an increase in accidents 
as well as insurance costs. 


The committee does not believe 
motorists should be compelled to 
buy compulsory automobile in- 
surance because this form of in- 
surance will not adequately or 
fairly meet the objects sought. 
The committee recommends the 
various communities undertake 
activities necessary to bring about 
a reduction of automobile acci- 
dents. Where laws are enacted, 
they should be enforced. 





Customer Ownership 
(Continued from Page 28) 


fund can do no more and likely 
would do far less for them. They 
know that if the companies’ 
losses are low, their cost will also 
he low; that if losses are high, 
their cost will be increased in pro- 
portion. 


They are quick to resent and 
discredit unfair attacks made 
against their company by selfish 
or partizan interests. Being 
policyholder owners, they know 
something of the business and its 
problems and have no confidence 
in the ability of politicians to suc- 
cessfully conduct a business that 
requires a high degree of techni- 
cal knowledge. 


Without policyholder owner- 
ship, none of these extremely fav- 
orable conditions are present in 
the business of any insurance 
company. 


A prominent trade association 
secretary has said “Mutual insur- 
ance is the safety valve on our 
overheated and overdeveloped in- 
surance structure that is weigh- 
ing industry down and down with 
its exorbitant expense ratio.” The 
principle of policyholder owner- 
ship of insurance companies has 
proven sound and enduring for 
two hundred years. That of cus- 
tomer ownership of public utili- 
ties will also prove sound. The 
application of the principle in 
both of these important branches 
of industry will be of benefit down 
through the remaining ages of 
our civilization. 





Rhode Island Rejects 
Auto Bill 


(Continued from preceeding page) 


“It is quite apparent that the 
state cannot compel an insurance 
company to take a risk against its 
will. Furthermore, the company 
must be fully protected in its con- 
ditions of issuing such policy. 
Again your Committee feels that 
legislation proposing compulsory 
insurance would be doing an in- 
justice to the motor vehicle own- 
ers of our state unless every state 
were to pass some such legisla- 
tion, which is quite improbable. 
It would be discriminatory legis- 
lation to force our citizens to pro- 
tect themselves against them- 
selves, while out-of-state cars 
would be allowed the privilege of 
our state highways without meet- 
ing this requirement. 

“But, regardless of its injustice, 
would it be a preventative of 
future accidents or a guarantee 
of redress in case of accident? 
Your Committee feels it would 
not be a positive guarantee and 
cites the following cases where it 
would not apply: 


_“1. Accidents to motor ve- 
hicles or their occupants where 
there is no one at fault. 

“2. Accidents where fault 
cannot be proven. 


“3. Accidents where cars or 
persons at fault cannot be iden- 
tified. 


“4. Accidents where person 
at fault has violated some pro- 
vision of the insurance contract. 
“5. Accidents where car has 
been stolen and driver is operat- 
ing without a license. 


“6. Accidents which happen 
in public garages, private 
places and parking spaces. 

“7, Accidents where an irre- 
sponsible out-of-state driver is 
at fault. 


“There are no facts to prove 
that with compulsory liability the 
number of accidents would be de- 
creased in any way; in fact your 
Committee are inclined to believe 
the opposite would be the case. 





Selfish Motive 





The Lady—“Are you fond of 
lobster salad, doctor?” 

The Doctor—‘“‘No, I’m not fond 
of it, but I’m grateful to it.”— 
Western Druggist. 











OnePolicy 


Protection of Three Companies 


Combined Assets Combined Liabilities Combined Surplus 
$7,373,350.25 $4,949,878.08 $2,423,472.17 
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Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals 


AGENCIES 


Candler Bldg. Insurance Exchange Kirby Bldg. 20 Washington Place Confederation Life Bidg, 
ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS, TEXAS NEWARK, N. J. WINNIPEG, MAN, 


























Care and Maintainance 


Well Maintained Property is a Testimonial of the Spirit of Fire Prevention 


The “Mill Mutual” Risk is a well maintained risk, because the 
one who is satisfied to carry on a business in a run down plant 
is neither a satisfactory Mutual Policyholder, nor a good fire 
risk. 


The spirit of Fire Prevention that animates the “Mill Mutuals” system 
has meant a SAVING for policyholders over the premiums they would have 
paid in non mutual companies of more than FIFTY MILLION Dollars. 


Millers National Insurance Co................0...0.22...0..2..------- Chicago, Il. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....................... Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Lansing Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........................... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association...................... Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co.....Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


The “Mill Mutuals” write good risks of any class. 











If you are interested in REDUCING your insurance cost address any of the companies listed above. 
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Guarded from All Perils 


An Integrity Optional 10 Point Automobile Pol- 
icy provides proven protection against ten dis- 
astrous motor hazards— 


Public Liability; Property Damage; Fire & Light- 
ning; Transportation; Theft & Robbery; Torna- 
do, Cyclone & Windstorm; Explosion & Earth- 
quake; Hail & Water Damage; Glass Breakage 
and Collision & Upset. A lesser number of these 
coverages written—optional with the car owner. 


With nation-wide local representation and branch 
offices in principal cities—an immediate, intelli- 
gent claim adjustment service is rendered when 
mishap or calamity occurs. 


During a long and honorable existence, the group 
of companies collectively known as Integrity 
Insurance, has returned more than thirty-two 
million dollars to policyholders. Their present 
strong financial position is a guarantee of the con- 
tinuance of this remarkable record. 
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The few remaining territories still open for local representation are avail- 
able to agents who measure up to our standards. A letter will bring com- 
plete information. 


J. C. Adderly, Incorporated 


GENERAL MANAGERS 
Home Office—220 South State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Chattanooga, Columbus, Des Moines, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Knoxville, 


Lincoln, Louisville, Minneapolis, Nashville, Newark, New York, Oklahoma City, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Seattle, Sioux Falls, St. Louis, St. Paul, Tulsa, Wichita. 
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We Work Together 


In our dealings with the members 
of our companies we have taken 
no little pride in the fact that we 
do not hold them at arm’s length. 
Having their confidence we work 
together frankly and fair-mindedly 
in the solution of their insurance 
problems and the settlement of 
their losses. 





We believe that feeling is recipro- 
cated by our clients, an intimacy 
unusual in the customary cut-and- 
dried procedureof modern business. 


——ASSOCIATED MUTUALS— 


CENTRAL MFRS. MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. (Western Dept) 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, Manager 


Pantheon Building 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Buffalo Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh 
Chicago Minneapolis Omaha Syracuse 
Columbus Newark Philadelphia Toronto 
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